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TO  MY  BELOVED  SON 

WARREN  DWIGHT  BREWSTER 

who  has  been  my  counselor  and  friend , 
and  whose  unfailing  devotion  has 
made  my  heart  sing  through  the  years . 


LIFE 


Come ,  track  with  me  this  little  vagrant  rill ', 

Wandering  its  wild  course  from  the  mountain  s  breast; 
Now  with  a  brink  fantastic ,  heather-drest , 

And  playing  with  the  stooping  flowers  at  will ; 

Now  moving  scarce ,  with  noiseless  step  and  still; 

Anon  it  seems  to  weary  of  its  rest , 

And  hurries  on,  leaping  with  sparkling  zest 
A  down  the  ledges  of  the  broken  hill. 

So  let  us  live.  Is  not  the  life  well  spent 
Which  loves  the  lot  that  kindly  Nature  weaves 
For  all  inheriting,  or  adorning,  earth? 

Which  throws  light  pleasure  over  true  content. 

Blossoms  with  fruitage,  flowers  as  well  as  leaves. 

And  sweetens  wisdom  with  a  taste  of  mirth? 

—  Fhomas  Doubleday. 
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FOREWORD 


The  responsibility  for  this  book  rests  upon  the  shoulders 
of  my  dear  daughter  Marion,  who  urged  me  to  tell  the  stories 
which  had  been  handed  down,  and  who  by  her  encouragement 
has  kept  me  from  abandoning  the  labor  of  love.  I  think  she 
realized  that  I  had  many  precious  memories  which  should 
be  preserved.  And  to  my  dear  friend  Mary  Rose  I  give  my 
most  loving  appreciation  of  her  assistance.  Her  interest, 
enthusiasm  and  great  patience  have  many  times  given  me 
courage  when  it  was  most  needed. 

The  early  stories  all  came  from  dear  Aunt  Ann  Parker, 
Grandmother  Erskine,  and  Mother  and  Father.  I  am 
deeply  indebted  for  material,  letters  and  pictures  to  Mrs. 
Alexander  Quarrier  Smith,  Mrs.  E.  B.  H.  Macpherson  of 
London,  Mrs.  Walter  Chase  of  Boston,  Colonel  Lovell  Hall 
Jerome,  Mrs.  James  H.  Ottley,  Mr.  Wolcott  Andrews,  Mrs. 
George  Barbour  of  St.  Louis.  Besides  those  whose  names 
I  have  mentioned  there  are  many  others  who  have  helped 
and  encouraged  me,  to  all  of  whom  my  acknowledgments  are 
gratefully  made. 

The  information  in  the  following  pages  has  come  to  me  in 
different  ways.  I  accept  it  as  fact,  but  have  no  means  of 
verifying  it  myself,  so  for  any  errors  there  may  be  I  crave 
indulgence. 

Isabel  Erskine  Brewster. 

April,  1934 . 
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“No  ship  of  state,  no  argosy  of  the  sea  ever 
bore  a  cargo  so  precious  to  humanity  as 
did  this  lone  Pilgrim  ship — the  Mayflower 

— Frank  M.  Gregg. 


CHAPTER  ONE 


EARLY  FAMILY  CHRONICLES 

Every  story  must  have  a  beginning,  and  I  think  there  is 
no  better  starting  point  for  mine  than  good  old 
Plymouth  Rock,  where  four  of  my  ancestors  came  on 
the  Mayflower ,  with  courage  in  their  hearts,  to  help  in  founding 
a  new  England.  I  am  not  concerning  myself  with  genealo¬ 
gies,  for  they  are  all  assembled  elsewhere,  but  with  family 
chronicles  which  deserve  to  be  kept  together. 

Those  coming  on  the  Mayflower ,  whose  lives  concern  mine, 
are  Mr.  Richard  Warren,  as  his  name  appears  in  the  old 
records — the  only  one  of  the  Mayflower  passengers  with  that 
prefix,  Edward  Tilley,  John  Howland,  and  greatest  of  all, 
Elder  William  Brewster.  My  husband  was  a  descendant  of 
the  Elder's  son,  Love  Brewster,  while  I  am  descended  from 
his  daughter,  Patience,  who  married  Governor  Thomas 
Prence. 

Richard  Warren  seems  to  have  been  the  financier  of  the 
little  colony,  and  made  several  trips  to  and  from  England  to 
further  the  interests  and  supply  the  needs  of  the  colonists. 
We  trace  our  ancestry  through  two  families  from  Richard 
Warren,  making  the  name  doubly  dear  to  my  Aunt  Ann. 

Some  of  the  early  settlers  who  came  to  these  shores  a  few 
years  later  on  the  Arabella  drifted  down  to  a  point  on  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Bay  and  founded  the  town  of  Barnstable.  The 
stories  are  many  that  have  come  to  me  of  my  ancestors  there. 
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The  Davis  family,  the  Rev.  John  Lothrop,  Thomas  Huckins, 
the  Cobbs,  Freemans  and  Parkers  were  all  well  known  and 
took  a  prominent  part  in  the  settlement. 

Aunt  Ann  often  told  me  about  John  Gorham,  the  com¬ 
mander  of  “Gorham's  Rangers,”  who  was  so  prominent  at 
Louisburg,  and  who  is  spoken  of  in  Parkman's  “  Montcalm 

and  Wolf.”  It  was  his  wife,  De¬ 
sire  Howland,  whose  old  Indian 
servant,  Totoo,  desired  to  be 
buried  at  her  feet.  Aunt  Ann's 
stories  were  also  about  Captain 
Ben  Church,  who  captured  King 
Philip  and  thus  ended  that  Indian 
war;  the  Rev.  John  Lothrop,  the 
patriot;  the  Eames,  Sturges  and 
other  families,  all  doing  their  part 
in  fighting  and  working  for  the 
cause  of  good  government.  I  am  glad  to  say  that  all  of  these 
were  Pilgrims,  not  Puritans,  and  history  has  kind  words  for 
them.  They  were  of  good  birth,  well  educated,  and  filled 
with  a  desire  to  found  a  colony  where  they  would  be  assured 
of  their  religious  liberty. 

The  story  of  the  Rev.  John  Lothrop  is  quite  unique.  A 
graduate  of  Queen's  College,  Cambridge,  he  had  taken  a 
living  in  the  Established  Church  at  Egerton,  Kent.  Leaving 
the  Church  to  join  the  Puritans,  he  became  the  minister  of  an 
Independent  Church  in  London  in  1623.  On  April  29,  1632, 
he  and  forty-one  members  of  his  congregation  were  thrown 
into  Newgate  Prison  for  violating  the  law  relating  to  religious 
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PLYMOUTH,  1622 

Leyden  Street,  showing  the  house  of  Governor  Bradford  and  of  Elder  Brewster 


THE  HOUSE  OF  JOHN  HOWLAND— PLYMOUTH 
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BIRTHPLACE  OF  MEHITABEL  LOTHROP 
My  great-great-great  grandmother 


BIRTHPLACE  OF  DESIRE  DAVIS 
My  great-great  grandmother 
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(Burned  before  I  visited  the  village) 


JUDGE  DANIEL  DAVIS 
Solicitor  General  of  Massachusetts 
My  great-great-great  grandfather 
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Early  Family  Chronicles 

gatherings.  There  they  remained  for  two  years.  Upon  be¬ 
ing  released,  Mr.  Lothrop,  with  his  family  and  some  of  his 
flock,  came  to  Plymouth,  arriving  September  18,  1634. 
After  staying  there  a  short  time  they  decided  to  form  a 
new  colony  a  few  miles  away,  which  they  named  Scituate. 
This  location  proved  to  be  undesirable,  so  after  five  years 
they  again  moved,  in  1639,  this  time  to  Barnstable,  where 
they  remained.  The  Rev.  John  Lothrop  was  a  very  public- 
spirited  man,  and  his  “election”  sermons  have  been  cele¬ 
brated  in  American  history  because  of  the  influence  they  had 
on  public  opinion  at  that  time. 

Thomas  Huckins  was  a  founder  of  the  Ancient  and  Hon- 
orables,  and  was  later  appointed  Commissary  General  in 
Colonial  Wars  with  the  French  and  Indians.  Aunt  Ann 
often  spoke  of  him  and  of  the  fact  that  only  men  of  high 
breeding  and  outstanding  qualities  were  founders  of  the 
Ancient  and  Honorables. 

My  great-great-great  grandfather,  Judge  Daniel  Davis, 
was  an  important  man  in  those  days,  serving  on  almost  every 
important  committee  before  and  during  the  war. 

Six  months  before  the  ride  of  Paul  Revere  the  King  ordered 
a  new  method  of  selecting  jurors.  It  was  to  be  by  appoint¬ 
ment  by  the  Crown,  which  was  abhorrent  to  the  men  of  the 
Cape,  who  rose  in  their  might,  fifteen  hundred  strong,  and 
marched  to  Barnstable.  They  were  led  by  Dr.  Nathaniel 
Freeman,  who  is  described  by  a  well-known  descendant  of 
early  settlers  in  a  speech  delivered  in  Barnstable  in  1925  as 
“  a  superb  figure  in  his  snow-white  wig,  wearing  his  hat  tilted 
jauntily  on  one  side.”  When  they  arrived  at  the  Court 
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House  they  awaited  the  arrival  of  the  judges.  According  to 
tradition  there  were  three — the  Chief  Justice  (Colonel 
Otis),  Judge  Daniel  Davis,  and  one  other.  On  their  arrival 
Colonel  Otis  demanded  the  purpose  of  the  assemblage. 
Dr.  Freeman,  from  the  steps  of  the  building,  answered,  “  May 
it  please  your  honor  we  have  directed  this  movement  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  Court  from  being  opened  or  doing  any  business. 
We  have  taken  all  the  consequences  into  consideration. 
We  have  weighed  them  well,  and  have  formed  this  resolution, 
which  we  shall  not  rescind.” 

The  Chief  Justice  was  a  wise  man  and  a  good  patriot. 
He  was  not  long  in  realizing  the  futility  of  trying  to  open  the 
Court  in  the  face  of  such  determination  as  this;  and,  after 
withdrawing  for  consultation,  he  returned  a  statement  to  the 
body  of  the  citizens,  saying  that  the  Court  consented  not  to 
sit.  The  victory  of  the  patriots  was  complete,  and  they 
might  well  congratulate  themselves  not  only  on  the  success 
of  their  bold  move  toward  freedom,  but  quite  as  much  on  the 
dignity  and  propriety  with  which  they  had  carried  it  out.* 
This  constituted  the  first  overt  act  of  the  colonies  against  the 
Crown. 

Judge  Daniel  Davis  held  a  commission  as  Justice,  signed 
by  order  of  the  King.  After  the  Revolution  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  Solicitor  General,  and  the  same  document  was  used, 
the  words  “the  King”  being  scratched  out  and  “the  Com¬ 
monwealth  of  Massachusetts”  substituted. 

*  Address  by  Henry  Crocker  Kittredge. 
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THE  PARKER  FAMILY 

The  line  of  the  Parker  family  in  America  is  as 
follows: 

William  Parker  m.  Mary  Rawlins 
Robert  Parker  m.  Patience  Cobb 
Judge  Daniel  Parker  m.  Mary  Lombard 
Samuel  Parker  m.  Desire  Freeman 
Freeman  Parker  m.  Desire  Davis 
Rev.  Freeman  Parker  m.  Rebecca  Rice 


CHAPTER  TWO 


4ft* 

THE  PARKER  FAMILY 

Judge  Davis’  daughter  Desire  married  Freeman  Parker, 
senior.  She  must  have  been  charming  as  well  as  a  woman 
of  rare  character,  for  all  loved  her,  to  judge  from  the  let¬ 
ters  written  to  her  by  her  grand-daughter,  Tryphosa  Parker. 
Her  reputation  for  industry  and  patriotism  was  widespread 
because  of  her  knitting  socks  in  the  moonlight  for  the  soldiers, 
working  in  the  wee  sma’  hours  to  give  comfort  to  those  who 
were  away  fighting.  Many  pieces  of  my  furniture  came 
from  her,  and  were  doubtless  ancestral,  though  my  knowl¬ 
edge  of  their  history  goes  only  to  the  point  where  Aunt  Ann 
would  say  with  pride,  “These  came  from  Barnstable.” 

Adjutant  Freeman  Parker,  the  elder,  descendant  of  the 
family  of  Dr.  Nathanial  Freeman,  fought  valiantly  in  all  the 
battles  of  his  day.  He  died  two  months  after  his  son  and 
namesake  was  born  on  July  13,  177 6,  leaving  another  son, 
Samuel,  who  became  a  prominent  lawyer  in  that  section. 

Samuel  had  two  children,  Tryphosa  and  Joseph.  Try¬ 
phosa  married  Joseph  Marsh  of  Boston.  She  seems  to  have 
had  a  remarkable  personality,  for  those  early  letters  all 
speak  of  her  with  love  and  affection,  and  I  can  well  remember 
that  Aunt  Ann  was  always  quoting  Tryphosa.  Her  bril¬ 
liance  and  popularity  in  the  family  were  proverbial,  and  my 
cousin,  Ethelind  Appleton  Smith,  tells  me  that  in  her  branch 
of  the  family  Tryphosa  was  celebrated  as  a  beauty.  She 
died  young,  and  soon  afterwards  her  husband  married  her 
cousin,  Sarah  Parker. 
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When  I  was  a  child  and  just  beginning  to  be  interested  in 
family  stories.  Mother  and  I  went  down  to  Barnstable  for  a 
little  trip.  We  called  on  Mr.  Gustavus  Hinckley,  a  descend¬ 
ant  of  Governor  Hinckley  and  a  great  genealogist.  We 
found  him  most  interesting,  as  the  history  of  Barnstable  was 
evidently  his  hobby,  and  he  gave  us  many  helpful  sugges¬ 
tions  for  genealogical  work.  He,  realizing  the  importance  of 
the  records  in  his  possession,  had  built  a  fire-proof  addition  to 
his  house,  wherein  he  kept  all  the  documents  copied  from 
those  in  the  Clerk’s  office  in  Barnstable,  which  he  considered 
extremely  valuable.  I  was  later  in  correspondence  with  his 
niece,  Miss  Hinckley,  who  was  Clerk  of  the  Courts,  and  from 
whom  I  obtained  a  great  deal  of  information. 

We  then  called  on  Major  Phinney  and  his  two  elderly 
daughters,  who  were  Mother’s  cousins,  as  their  mother  was  a 
Parker.  Their  home  was  very  large  and  imposing,  and  was 
filled  with  rare  old  furniture  and  objects  of  art.  It  seemed 
very  sweet  to  me  to  hear  them  speak  so  intimately  and 
affectionately  of  the  Rev.  Freeman  Parker  as  “Cousin 
Freeman.”  His  home  had  recently  burned,  and  there  was 
nothing  left  but  the  well-curb;  the  buttonwood  tree  was  also 
gone. 

At  the  time  of  this  first  visit  we  purchased  pictures  of 
old  Barnstable.  I  preserved  them  in  my  scrap  book  and 
have  reproduced  several  of  them  here. 

The  childhood  of  Freeman  Parker,  2nd,  must  have  been 
uneventful,  but  he  was  determined  upon  the  acquisition  of  a 
college  education,  and  was  prepared  for  Harvard  by  the  Rev. 
Oakes  Shaw.  It  must  have  been  a  labor  of  love  for  the 
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fatherless  child  of  his  old  friend.  His  own  son,  Lemuel 
Shaw,  was  of  the  Class  of  1800,  and  was  one  of  Freeman 
Parker's  intimate  friends. 

Freeman  was  graduated  from  Harvard  in  1797,  and 
studied  for  the  ministry.  It  is  recorded  that  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Shaw,  then  sixty-five  years  old,  came  from  Barnstable  to 
Dresden,  a  distance  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  on 
horseback,  accompanied  by  his  wife,  to  preach  the  ordination 
sermon. 

The  following  letter  to  his  mother  describes  Freeman 
Parker's  journey  on  foot  from  Barnstable  to  Cambridge: 

Cambridge,  Febry.  8th,  1794. 

My  dear  Mamma , 

As  I  suppose  it  wou'd  be  agreeable  to  you  to  hear  of  my 
welfare,  I  therefore  embrace  the  present  opportunity  of  writ¬ 
ing  to  you  by  Mr.  G.  Hawley,  and  am  happy  to  inform  you 
that  I  am  at  present  well,  except  being  a  little  fatigued  with 
my  journey. 

I  sat  out  from  my  Uncle  Nye's  about  ten  o'clock  a.m.  It 
was  extremely  cold,  and  I  did  not  attempt  to  get  any  farther 
than  Plymouth  that  day  — -  Sat  out  from  Witherell's  next 
morning,  and  intended  to  have  gotten  to  my  Journey's  End; 
but  when  I  had  got  to  Salisbury's  in  Braintree  I  was  taken 
with  a  sickness  at  my  stomack,  and  that  I  cou'd  not  keep 
anything  down,  occasioned  perhaps  by  the  fatigue  of  my 
journey,  and  I  did  not  think  proper  to  proceed  any  farther 
that  night. 
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Next  morning,  feeling  pretty  well,  I  sat  out  and  arrived 
here  about  noon.  Have  been  over  to  Boston,  and  got  my 
bags  with  their  contents  all  safe.  My  Chum  has  not  yet 
come;  he  has  had  the  misfortune  of  losing  his  Mother,  and  I 
do  not  expect  him  under  a  fortnight. 

I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  from  John  Shaw  by  one 
of  my  Classmates,  who  saw  him  a  few  days  ago  in  Newbury 
Port  —  he  was  well  and  all  his  friends.  I  have  delivered 
Mrs.  Shaw’s  letters  as  she  desired.  All  her  friends  are  well. 

I  have  nothing  more  to  write  at  present.  A  few  lines  from 
any  of  my  friends  would  be  agreeable. 

From  your  Dutiful  Son, 

Freeman  Parker. 


The  next  letter  to  his  mother  is  as  follows: 

Dresden,  Sept.  2nd,  1800. 

Dear  Mamma , 

I  received  yours,  and  afterwards  cousin  Betsey’s.  I  was 
very  happy  to  hear  from  my  friends,  particularly  that  my 
Brother  *  was  expected  home  in  a  few  days.  You  have 
probably  had  the  pleasure  of  a  visit  from  him  before  this. 
It  would  have  given  me  great  satisfaction  to  have  been  at 
home  at  the  same  time.  But  I  was  necessarily  deprived  of 
this  happiness.  I  wish  to  hear  everything  respecting  him. 
I  wonder  if  Tryphosa  loves  him  better  than  she  does  her 
uncle.  Is  she  soon  to  have  a  new  Mamma? 

•Samuel  Parker,  father  of  Tryphosa. 
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I  must  now  inform  you  that  the  town  of  Dresden  has 

given  me  an  invitation  to  settle  with  them  in  the  work  of  the 
0  '  ■  _ 
ministry.  Their  union  and  attachment  are  as  great  as  I 

could  wish  in  any  place,  and  greater  than  could  be  expected 

in  this  part  of  the  country.  They  offer  me  an  annual  salary 

of  five  hundred  dollars,  which  is  generous  compared  with 

other  salaries  in  Maine,  and  the  ability  of  the  people  being 

considered.  It  is  the  largest  salary  which  has  at  first  been 

offered  to  any  clergyman  in  the  district  of  Maine,  excepting 

of  late  to  Mr.  Fletcher  of  Kennebunk,  who  I  believe  has 

twenty  dollars  more.  I  shall  consider  the  call  with  that 

serious  attention  it  deserves,  and  hope  the  decision  will  be 

for  the  best  interest  of  the  people  and  my  own.  I  am  at 

present  undetermined,  and  shall  not  give  my  answer  till  I 

have  been  at  Barnstable.  I  think  it  probable  that  I  shall 

pay  you  a  visit  in  October.  My  love  to  all  my  friends,  and 

believe  me  to  be  your  dutiful  son, 

F.  Parker. 


In  a  postscript  he  speaks  of  an  invitation  to  visit  General 
Knox,  Washington’s  first  Secretary  of  War,  who  had  a 
beautiful  house  at  Thomaston,  where  he  lived  in  great 
luxury.  On  his  arrival  there  shortly  afterward  he  was 
greatly  impressed  by  the  grandeur  of  the  house  and  the 
retinue  of  servants.  General  Knox’s  daughter  married 
Charles  Swan,  the  brother  of  Sally,  who  married  Thomas 
Rice,  son  of  Judge  Rice.  His  portrait  hangs  in  the  Knox 
mansion  in  Thomaston.  This  family  connection  seems  to 
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have  been  treasured,  and  Aunt  Ann  often  spoke  of  the  Swans 
and  of  General  Knox. 

General  Henry  Knox  was  a  general  in  the  American  army 
during  the  Revolution,  having  served  as  Captain  of  the 
Boston  Grenadiers  at  the  beginning  of  hostilities.  He  was 
the  first  Secretary  of  War  of  the  United  States.  He  and  his 
wife,  the  daughter  of  Secretary  Flucker,  grew  to  be  enor¬ 
mously  stout,  and  were  perhaps  the  largest  couple  in  the  city 
of  New  York  at  the  time  of  Washington’s  Inauguration  as 
first  President  of  the  United  States. 

To  return  to  the  Rev.  Freeman  Parker.  Among  those 
who  came  to  Dresden  for  his  ordination  were  many  from 
Wiscasset,  including  Judge  Thomas  Rice  and  his  lovely 
daughter  Rebecca.  From  all  that  I  have  heard  from  Aunt 
Ann  it  was  a  case  of  love  at  first  sight,  and,  after  an  engage¬ 
ment  of  several  years,  they  were  married  in  1804. 

Dresden  is  charmingly  situated  on  one  of  the  high  hills 
overlooking  the  Kennebec  River,  which  is  very  beautiful  at 
this  point.  From  the  Parkers’  house  one  could  see  the 
quaint  old  ferry  plying  back  and  forth  from  the  opposite 
shore.  I  crossed  on  it  when  a  child,  and  well  remember  the 
unusual  experience.  Not  far  above  their  home  was  the 
famous  Court  House,  where  Talleyrand  was  entertained  when 
he  visited  the  colony  in  1794.  It  is  still  standing,  riddled 
with  bullets  from  various  wars  and  encounters.  In  it  the 
first  Episcopal  Church  services  in  Maine  were  held  for  a  time. 

Soon  afterwards  a  church,  later  destroyed,  was  built,  of 
which  the  Rev.  Jacob  Bailey  was  the  rector.  Graduated 
from  Harvard,  he  had  gone  to  England,  where  he  had  taken 
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GORHAM  HOUSE,  BARNSTABLE 
Built  by  my  ancestor,  Colonel  John  Gorham,  in  1716. 


DINING  ROOM,  GORHAM  HOUSE 
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WEST  BARNSTABLE  CONGREGATIONAL  CHURCH 
Built  in  1717-18 
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•o'  Here  ended  t  he*PU grimace  of'^ 

•  JOHN  HOWLAND 

who  died  February  25.J674. 
aoed  above  Oo  year%.  ^ 
He  married  Elizabeth  daughter  of 
JOHN  TILLEY 
*  who  came  with  him  in  the 
Hayf-lowec  Decyfato. 

From  them  are  descended# 
numerous  poster^/.  * 


-  Hee'Vas  a  godly  man  and  an  ancienr 
profesfor  in  fheVayeS  of.Christ.Heewas. 
one  of  the  first  comers  into  this  land  and 
was  the  last  man  that.was_ler^of  those 
that  came  over  {p  the  ^hipp  . 

Mayflo.wer  that  lived  In  Plymo*^, 


STONE  ERECTED  ON  BURIAL  HILL.  PLYMOUTH.  TO  JOHN  HOWLAND 
“The  last  man  that  was  left  of  those  that  came  over  in  the  ship 
called  the  Mayflower,  that  lived  in  Plymouth ” 
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Holy  Orders,  dined  with  the  Bishop  of  London  (Dresden 
was  in  the  Diocese  of  London),  and  called  on  Ben  Franklin. 
While  in  Dresden  he  entertained  Talleyrand  and  also  Aaron 
Btirr,  who  was  sent  on  an  expedition  to  the  north  by  George 
Washington.  It  was  at  this  time  and  place  that  Burr  met . 
and  married  an  Indian  girl  by  the  name  of  Jacatawa,  whom 
he  toasted  as  “the  Queen  of  the  Kennebec.,, 

The  Rev.  Jacob  Bailey  held  his  parish  together  until  1775, 
when  he  was  obliged  to  flee  to  Nova  Scotia,  owing  to  his 
British  affiliations. 

In  1800  a  Congregational  church  was  built  in  Dresden, 
also  near  the  Court  House.  This  was  the  church  to  which 
the  Rev.  Freeman  Parker  was  called. 

The  following  letter,  written  by  Mrs.  Freeman  Parker  to 
her  mother-in-law,  Mrs.  Desire  Davis  Parker,  in  Barnstable, 
describes  a  trip  she  and  her  husband  took  in  their  chaise 
from  Barnstable  to  Dresden,  Maine.  As  was  the  custom  in 
those  days,  they  stopped  on  the  way  with  relatives  and 
friends,  including  the  Gorhams,  the  Wadsworths  and  the 
Lewises.  Through  the  Wadsworths  the  Rev.  Freeman 
Parker  had  kinship  with  Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow. 

Dresden,  October  25,  1813. 

Honored  mother , 

As  Capt.  Parker  informed  you  of  our  safe  arrival,  in  a 
postscript  to  Tryphosa’s  letter,  I  have  longer  neglected  to 
write  you  than  I  should  otherwise  have  done.  But  I  will 
now  give  you  some  particulars  of  our  journey.  We  arrived 
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at  Plymouth  soon  after  you  left  town,  and  were  much  con¬ 
cerned  to  hear  of  the  difficulties  which  attended  your  pas¬ 
sage.  After  dining  with  Mr.  Kendall,  we  moved  on  and 
arrived  at  Mr.  Whitney’s  in  Hingham  in  the  evening.  There 
we  were  prevailed  on  to  tarry  over  the  sabbath.  Monday 
morning  we  again  set  forward,  and  passing  through  Cam¬ 
bridge  arrived  in  Andover  late  in  the  evening,  where,  ex¬ 
hausted  with  the  excessive  heat  of  the  day,  and  our  horse 
growing  weary,  we  were  obliged  to  put  up  two  miles  short  of 
our  destination  at  a  miserable  toll  house  on  the  turn-pike. 
There  we  had  nothing  to  eat  but  apples,  and  though  we  had 
a  bed  I  was  soon  obliged  to  leave  it  to  avoid  being  devoured 
by  bed  bugs,  and  spent  the  whole  night  in  my  chair  without 
sleep.  Mr.  P.  had  more  courage  and  kept  his  quarters,  but 
seemed  to  be  engaged  in  close  combat  the  whole  time.  As 
soon  as  the  dawn  of  day  appeared  we  decamped,  and  passing 
through  Haverhill  and  Exeter  arrived  that  night  at  New¬ 
market.  The  next  night  we  spent  at  Mr.  Fletcher’s  in 
Kennebunk,  and  the  following  afternoon,  Thursday,  arrived 
at  Col.  Lewis’s.  Here  we  were  soon  met  by  Uncle  Lewis, 
and  as  aunt  had  kept  our  reconing  and  expected  to  see  us 
that  very  night  we  returned  home  with  him  after  tea.  We 
found  our  Gorham  friends  all  in  health.  Aunt  Lewis  was 
very  well  and  made  a  thousand  affectionate  inquiries  after 
all  her  Barnstable  friends.  We  tarried  here  over  the  sab¬ 
bath,  and  Mr.  P.  preached  to  a  very  attentive  audience. 
Sunday  night  we  spent  at  the  Col’s.  Aunt  L.  was  with  us 
and  rose  the  next  morning  before  sunrise  to  take  leave  of  us. 
On  the  whole  our  visit  at  Gorham  was  not  the  least  pleasant 
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part  of  our  journey,  and  I  think  I  never  shall  forget  the  kind 
and  endearing  attentions  we  there  received.  Mr.  P.  saw  his 
cousin,  Mrs.  L.  Woodman,  on  her  way  to  Portland  to  attend 
the  funeral  of  her  brother,  Snell  Wingate,  who  had  died  very 
suddenly.  Mrs.  W.  has  for  some  time  been  partially  deranged  * 
and  is  not  now  perfectly  sound. 

Monday  we  arrived  at  Bath  and  spent  the  night  with  Mr. 
Clapp.  Last  of  all,  on  Tuesday  morning,  after  an  absence  of 
five  weeks  and  one  day,  arrived,  I  need  not  tell  you  with 
what  feelings,  to  our  own  dwelling.  Our  children  were  and 
had  been  in  perfect  health,  and  seemed  overjoyed  once  more 
to  see  their  papa  and  mama. 

On  the  whole,  on  reviewing  our  journey  we  have  much 
reason  for  grateful  reflections  and  pleasing  recollections,  and 
tho  it  was  attended  with  some  fatigue  I  shall  never  regret 
having  undertaken  it. 

I  hope  that  you  or  Betsey  will  write  us  soon,  for  we  wish 
much  to  hear  from  you  and  from  our  other  friends  at  Barn¬ 
stable.  Do  remember  us  affectionately  to  all  of  them.  We 
shall  long  recollect  the  many  civilities  we  received  from  them. 
Capt.  Parker  and  his  children  were  well  a  few  days  ago. 
Joseph  is  at  Mr.  Packard's.  Tryphosa  is  to  go  to  Miss 
Martin's  next  month.  I  shall  procure  and  send  you  a  pot 
of  butter  if  it  can  be  obtained  and  safely  forwarded.  I  re¬ 
main  with  great  respect  dear  mother  your  affectionate 
daughter 

R.  Parker. 
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The  Freeman  Parker’s  family  increased  rapidly.  Their 
five  daughters  were  my  grandmother,  Rebecca;  Sarah,  Ann, 
Elizabeth  and  Margaret. 

Sarah,  the  second,  when  very  young  married  Joseph 
Marsh  of  Boston,  from  whom  are  descended,  through  their 
daughter,  Mary,  the  wife  of  Colonel  John  Appleton  of  Cam¬ 
bridge,  my  Appleton  cousins  in  West  Virginia,  Ethelind  and 
Mabel.  The  oldest  daughter,  my  grandmother,  was  mar¬ 
ried  at  the  age  of  twenty  to  Colonel  John  Erskine  of  Wis- 
casset.  The  other  three  daughters  never  married.  After 
the  death  of  their  parents  they  lived  in  the  old  home  in 
Wiscasset  and  occupied  an  important  place  in  the  com¬ 
munity.  They  were  always  spoken  of  as  “the  Parker 
girls.” 

The  aunts  never  tired  of  telling  me  of  the  wonderful  beauty 
of  their  mother  —  her  exquisite  hands  like  those  in  Van- 
Dyke’s  portraits,  tiny  feet,  brown  eyes  and  golden  hair,  all 
inherited  from  the  Rices.  Grandmother  Erskine  was  the 
only  one  who  resembled  her  mother;  the  other  daughters  were 
like  the  Parkers.  The  fact  that  the  Rice  characteristics 
have  been  transmitted  from  generation  to  generation  in  such 
a  remarkable  way  has  made  me  a  great  believer  in  heredity. 
Alas!  that  I  did  not  inherit  the  beauty  that  has  been  in 
various  branches  of  the  family. 

Grandmother  Erskine  was  greatly  in  demand  for  parties, 
and  also  for  Commencements  at  Bowdoin.  I  was  told  by 
one  of  her  contemporaries,  perhaps  a  discarded  suitor,  that 
she  had  the  reputation  of  being  the  most  beautiful  girl  in  the 
State  of  Maine.  One  can  quite  believe  it  when  looking  at  her 
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miniature,  painted  from  a  photograph  taken  at  the  age  of 
seventy-six. 

Elizabeth  was  very  much  the  grande  dame,  fairly  good 
looking  and  a  little  high-brow.  She  was  continually  going  to 
Boston  and  making  visits  elsewhere,  and  wore  pretty  clothes 
—  but  there  it  ended. 

Margaret,  the  youngest,  familiarly  called  Peggy,  was  not  so 
good  to  look  at,  but  she  was  a  gentle,  affectionate  soul, 
helping  everyone,  loved  by  all,  and  most  unselfish. 

I  do  not  remember  Aunt  Sarah  Marsh  very  well.  I  think 
I  saw  her  only  once,  but  I  always  heard  of  her  ability  and 
charm. 

Of  the  three  unmarried  daughters  my  favorite  was  Aunt 
Ann,  who  was  born  in  Dresden,  April  19,  1807,  and  lived 
to  be  ninety-two,  her  mind  clear  to  the  end.  She  was  the 
one  who  took  care  of  their  business,  who  led  in  all  good 
works,  who  wrote  such  charming  letters,  and  who  had  a  very 
wonderful  personality.  It  was  she  who  started  my  genea¬ 
logical  work,  telling  me  that  the  family  history  must  be 
kept  and  preserved;  that  her  forebears  were  all  people  of 
high  birth,  and  that  they  had  had  a  great  part  in  the  building 
of  New  England.  Her  frequent  assertion  that  “the  blood 
of  kings  flows  in  our  veins”  I  considered  a  joke  until  re¬ 
cently,  having  seen  the  photostatic  copies  of  English  records 
giving  royal  descent,  I  found  it  was  indeed  true.  She  told  me 
many  family  stories,  among  them  the  account  of  the  stealing 
of  one  of  Edmund  Rice’s  sons  by  the  Indians.  The  original 
Rice  genealogy,  compiled  by  the  Massachusetts  Historical 
Society,  was  given  me  by  her,  with  the  admonition  that  I 
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should  continue  with  the  Parker  line  and  others.  I  wish 
I  had  taken  notes  of  all  that  she  said,  but  I  was  too  young  to 
realize  the  value  of  her  stories.  When  I  was  about  twelve 
she  wrote  in  my  little  autograph  book  the  following  lines: 

“A  weak  mind  sinks  under  prosperity  as  well  as  under 
adversity;  a  strong  and  deep  mind  has  two  highest  tides, 
when  the  moon  is  at  the  full,  and  when  there  is  no  moon.” 

These  words  impressed  me  very  much  at  the  time,  and 
they  meant  more  and  more  to  me  as  I  grew  older. 

While  Aunt  Ann  was  my  favorite,  I  loved  them  all,  and  their 
stories  of  “their  sisters,  their  cousins  and  their  aunts,”  to 
say  nothing  of  uncles,  made  the  genealogy  very  interesting  to 
me  when  I  finally  took  it  up.  I  suppose  that  Aunt  Ann’s 
stories  were  more  vivid  because  of  her  constant  association 
with  her  blind  father,  and,  with  her  long  memory  and  his 
combined,  the  length  and  importance  of  their  recollections 
made  a  deep  impression  on  my  mind,  and  all  the  Barnstable 
people  long  dead  and  gone  were  as  real  to  me  as  my  own 
friends.  In  the  quantity  of  letters  preserved  by  Aunt  Ann 
which  I  have  there  is  much  of  interest  regarding  those  early 
relationships. 

The  dear  aunts  were  so  loving  and  affectionate  to  Mother 
and  me;  never  having  had  families  of  their  own  all  their 
pent-up  love  was  lavished  upon  us.  Aunt  Ann  would  always 
sit  close  to  me  and  hold  my  hand,  while  entertaining  me  with 
her  stories  of  long  ago.  They  dearly  loved  Cousin  Mary 
Appleton,  but  her  visits  were  not  so  frequent  as  ours,  and 
I  suppose  we  were  in  a  way  more  familiar  with  their  circum¬ 
stances  and  had  a  greater  understanding. 
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WEST  DRESDEN,  ON  THE  KENNEBEC  RIVER 
Above :  Residence  of  Rev.  Freeman  Parker  and  his  wife  Rebecca  Rice, 
in  which  my  grandmother,  Rebecca  Parker,  was  born 

Below:  Old  ferry  on  Kennebec  River,  between  Richmond  and  West 
Dresden,  showing  house  on  top  of  hill  built  by  the  Rev.  Freeman  Parker 
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Very  shortly  after  his  ordination  the  Rev.  Freeman  Parker 
became  blind,  but  he  continued  to  preach  in  Dresden  for 
twenty-five  years.  He  was  a  man  of  unusual  attainments, 
who  but  for  his  affliction  would  have  made  an  important 
place  for  himself  in  the  world.  At  first  his  wife,  and  later  his 
daughters  assisted  him  in  all  his  work,  preparing  for  his 
services,  and  keeping  up  his  correspondence  with  his  friends. 
His  daughter,  Ann,  finally  became  his  constant  companion; 
with  her  bright  mind,  her  keen  sense  of  humor  and  fine  mem¬ 
ory  she  was  indispensable  to  her  father,  and  always  cheered 
him  with  her  wit  and  happy  disposition. 

When  I  was  a  child  one  of  Aunt  Ann's  friends  told  me 
that  it  was  an  impressive  sight  to  see  her  and  her  blind  father 
walk  up  the  aisle  of  the  church  in  Wiscasset,  where  he  fre¬ 
quently  preached  after  he  had  left  Dresden.  When  they 
reached  the  stairs  to  the  high  pulpit  she  would  put  his  hand 
on  the  rail  and  watch  him  go  up  to  the  desk.  No  one  would 
know  from  his  manner  that  he  was  blind,  for  his  service  had 
been  prepared  and  memorized  to  perfection  with  Aunt  Ann's 
help.  He  was  a  fine  preacher,  very  broad-minded  for  that 
day  and  age,  and  greatly  beloved.  I  have  many  of  his 
sermons  and  the  manuscript  of  the  oration  which  he  delivered 
on  the  death  of  George  Washington,  written  just  as  blindness 
was  coming  upon  him. 

Aunt  Ann's  constant  association  with  her  father  and  his 
friends,  who  came  frequently  to  the  house,  developed  her 
mind  to  a  degree  unusual  for  a  woman  in  those  days.  Among 
her  father's  friends  were  many  of  his  Harvard  classmates, 
including  Chief  Justice  Shaw  of  Massachusetts,  Judge 
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Thayer  of  Camden,  Judge  Bailey  of  Wiscasset,  and  the  Hon. 
Silas  Lee,  also  of  Wiscasset. 

After  the  Rev.  Freeman  Parker  became  blind  he  prepared 
several  young  men  for  Harvard  College.  Aunt  Ann  shared 
their  education,  and  became  a  proficient  Latin  scholar. 
Among  these  students  were  Senator  Washburn  of  Minneap¬ 
olis,  and  Mr.  George  Nichols  of  Boston,  afterwards  a  distin¬ 
guished  lawyer.  The  friendship  between  these  two  men  and 
the  Rev.  Freeman  Parker  lasted  throughout  his  life  in  the 
warmest  and  most  affectionate  way,  and  after  his  death  their 
friendship  was  continued  with  his  three  unmarried  daughters 
during  the  remainder  of  their  lives. 

The  Rev.  Freeman  Parker  was  very  plain  in  his  personal 
appearance,  but  he  had  marvellous  spirits  and  was  most 
entertaining,  and  his  charming  manner  endeared  him  to  all. 
His  blindness  was  never  mentioned;  he  never  wished  any 
allusion  made  to  his  affliction,  as  it  was  so  painful  a  subject 
to  him. 

When  his  work  was  finished  in  Dresden  he  moved  to 
Wiscasset,  and  lived  in  the  house  built  by  his  father-in-law, 
Judge  Rice,  in  1768,  and  vacated  by  him  for  the  larger  brick 
house  on  the  adjoining  property.  Aunt  Ann  told  me  theirs 
was  “the  first  frame  house  finished  in  Wiscasset.” 

It  was  low  and  rambling.  On  the  first  floor  there  was  a 
dining-room,  sitting-room,  parlor,  three  bedrooms,  and 
Grandfather  Rice's  study.  In  the  sitting-room  was  a 
wonderful  cupboard  where  the  family  kept  precious  posses¬ 
sions.  The  parlor  had  four  windows  with  window-seats; 
out  of  it  opened  the  best  bedroom,  and  from  that  the  study 
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with  the  desk  and  round-backed  chair  and  the  old  books. 
Upstairs  there  were  only  three  rooms,  two  very  large  and 
one  small.  The  house  downstairs  was  divided  by  a  hall, 
leading  to  the  garden  door,  from  which  there  was  a  beautiful 
view  of  the  Narrows.  A  path  led  from  the  porch  down  to  the 
summer  house,  Grandfather  Parker’s  favorite  retreat,  where 
he  would  sit  while  his  children  read  to  him.  It  was  there  he 
dictated  “The  Buttonwood  Tree,”  and  wrote  letters  to  his 
friends. 

The  last  sermon  preached  by  the  Rev.  Freeman  Parker 
was  in  Dresden  in  1851,  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  his  ordi¬ 
nation.  He  came  from  Wiscasset  for  this  occasion. 

His  text  was  from  Psalms  37:  25,  “I  have  been  young  and 
now  am  old.”  And  he  went  on  to  say,  “It  is  a  fact  often 
observed  and  sometimes  made  the  subject  of  ridicule  that 
men  far  advanced  in  life  are  in  the  habit  of  thinking  and 
talking  a  great  deal  about  the  former  days,  frequently  saying 
that  the  former  days  were  better  than  these.  This  may  be 
one  of  the  infirmities  of  old  age.  Be  this  as  it  may,  allow  me 
in  accordance  with  this  propensity,  or  habit,  to  make  a  few 
reflections  suggested  by  the  lapse  of  time  and  the  remem¬ 
brance  of  by-gone  years.  Having  commenced  life,  July 
1776, 1  have  witnessed  the  rise,  progress  and  advancement  of 
our  country  from  a  degraded  colonial  state  to  its  present 
exalted  rank  among  the  nations  of  the  earth.  I  recollect 
some  of  the  closing  scenes  and  events  of  the  Revolutionary 
War.  I  remember  the  first  Governor  of  Massachusetts 
after  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  John  Hancock,  that 
distinguished  orator,  and  one  of  the  most  ardent,  active  and 
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popular  pioneers  in  that  great  contest  which  resulted  in  a 
separation  from  our  mother  land;  and  as  a  member  of  the 
University  was  in  the  funeral  procession  and  followed  to  the 
grave  his  more  distinguished  successor  in  office,  Samuel 
Adams,  that  illustrious  statesman,  patriot  and  Christian. 
I  remember  the  inauguration  of  the  first  President  of  the 
United  States,  George  Washington,  whose  name  will  ever 
be  enrolled  on  the  heart  of  every  true  American;  and  I  have 
read  or  heard  the  inaugural  address  of  every  President  down 
to  that  of  the  lamented  Zachary  Taylor.  I  have  seen  the 
country  in  prosperity  and  adversity,  in  war  and  in  peace; 
and  under  all  circumstances,  however  unpropitious,  it  has 
steadily  increased  in  population,  wealth  and  power.” 

Frequent  mention  has  been  made  of  Tryphosa  Parker,  the 
daughter  of  Samuel  Parker  of  Barnstable  and  Wiscasset. 
She  was  a  young  woman  of  considerable  ability,  and  was 
greatly  beloved  by  her  cousins,  my  great-aunts  and  Grand¬ 
mother  Erskine.  Her  mother  having  died  when  she  was 
very  young,  she  had  been  brought  up  by  her  Grandmother 
Parker  in  Barnstable.  A  large  number  of  her  letters  (she 
was  a  notable  letter-writer)  have  been  preserved,  and  are  in 
the  hands  of  my  cousins  in  Charleston.  I  have  read  them 
all,  and  was  very  much  interested,  not  only  because  of  their 
charm  but  because  of  the  knowledge  I  have  gleaned  from 
them  of  relationships  at  Barnstable  between  the  old  families 
there  and  the  Parkers. 

Tryphosa  married  Joseph  Marsh,  a  banker  of  Boston,  and 
had  several  children.  She  died  when  she  was  very  young. 
Her  charming  letters  were  written  to  her  Grandmother 
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Parker  when  she  was  visiting  in  Dresden  and  Wiscasset,  but 
the  greater  number  from  Barnstable  were  to  her  grandfather, 
the  Rev.  Freeman  Parker,  for  whom  she  seems  to  have  had  a 
deep  affection. 

I  am  not  quoting  any  of  Tryphosa’s  letters,  but  the  fol-, 
lowing  from  her  daughter,  Rebecca  Herrick,  written  from 
Detroit  as  a  bride,  is  historically  interesting,  and  from  it  I 
can  see  that  she  inherited  her  mother's  gift  of  writing,  as 
well  as  her  admiration  for  her  great-grandfather  Parker. 
Indeed  he  seems  to  have  held  the  love  of  all  the  young  people, 
as  well  as  of  his  own  contemporaries. 

Springwells,  December  n,  1844. 

My  dear  Grandfather , 

I  am  almost  ashamed  to  commence  a  letter  to  you  now,  it  is 
so  long  since  it  ought  to  have  been  finished;  but  I  have 
always  been  told  it  was  but  a  poor  compliment  to  fill  half  a 
sheet  with  apologies,  so  pray  excuse  the  omission,  and  be¬ 
lieve  that  I  am  now  very  happy  in  spending  an  hour  or  more 
in  telling  you  of  my  wonderful  seeings  and  doings  within  the 
last  twelve  weeks. 

Only  think  I  have  been  a  wife  almost  three  months,  but 
though  I  do  feel  a  good  deal  more  staid  and  sedate  than  when 
I  was  in  Wiscasset  last  July  I  have  as  yet  discovered  no  gray 
hairs.  To  be  sure,  my  hair  is  leaving  me  very  fast,  and  I 
soon  expect  to  wear  caps,  but  this  I  do  not  consider  to  be 
caused  by  the  rapid  approaches  of  old  age,  or  even  the  cares 
of  a  large  family.  Perhaps  mending  old  hose,  which  have 
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been  accumulating  in  my  husband’s  wardrobe  during  his  long 
bachelorship  of  twenty-five  years,  may  have  something  to  do 
with  it.  But  away  with  such  nonsense  and  let  me  remember 
that  I  am  writing  to  a  minister,  not  to  one  of  his  crazy  pos¬ 
terity  just  like  myself. 

Allow  me  to  begin  my  sober  strain  with  the  assurance  that 
I  am  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  fair  amount  of  health  and  happi¬ 
ness,  and,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  my  husband  might  with  truth 
say  the  same  for  himself.  But  I  can  tell  you,  grandfather,  it 
is  not  the  pleasantest  thing  that  ever  was  done  to  leave  one’s 
native  home  and  all  the  friends  who  made  it  dear,  to  settle  in 
the  West.  As  glad  as  you  must  suppose  I  should  be  to  find 
my  old  friends  around  me  here,  I  have  no  wish  to  have  them 
come.  I  say,  stay  in  New  England  as  long  as  you  possibly 
can,  be  contented  with  a  little  less  money  and  many  more 
comforts.  To  be  sure  I  have  no  reason  to  complain  very 
bitterly,  for  I  am  in  a  civilized  part  of  the  west.  But  it  is  not 
Boston,  and  that  is  enough  for  me  as  yet.  Perhaps  at  some 
far  distant  day  I  may  be  perfectly  contented,  but  I  must  live 
a  good  many  years  yet  to  see  that  time. 

However  I  beg  you  not  to  think  I  would  go  back  to  Boston 
to  live  unless  I  could  have  Mr.  Herrick.  I  am  still  so  ro¬ 
mantic  as  to  prefer  a  new  home  with  my  husband  to  an  old 
one  without  him.  But  I  charge  you,  dear  Grandfather,  not 
to  let  one  of  your  young  girls  fall  in  love  with  any  man  who 
in  your  good  judgment  bids  fair  to  be  a  fit  subject  for  the 
Westward  Ho!  fever.  But  now  let  me  try  to  fulfill  in  a 
measure  my  promise  to  you.  Were  I  blessed  with  the  pen 
of  a  ready  writer  perchance  I  might  fill  the  rest  of  this  sheet 
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with  somewhat  of  interest.  But  alas!  the  mantle  of  my 
mother  did  not  fall  upon  me.  X3089  nX 

I  will  begin  with  Detroit,  with  which,  though  it  is  not  my 
abiding  place,  I  have  had  some  opportunity  of  becoming 
acquainted.  It  is,  as  you  are  aware,  situated  on  the  Detroit 
River,  which  opposite  to  the  city  is  three-fourths  of  a  mile 
wide,  but  though  not  so  very  wide  it  is  a  most  beautiful  river, 
so  deep  and  so  clear.  From  the  first  of  May  till  the  first  of 
November  three  and  sometimes  four  large  steam  boats  pass  up 
or  down  the  river  to  or  from  Buffalo  daily.  The  smallest  of 
these  boats  is  larger  and  handsomer  than  the  Kennebec  boats; 
and  those  of  the  first  class  are  fitted  up  in  a  style  scarcely  sur¬ 
passed  by  those  of  the  Royal  Steam  Packets  which  I  have 
seen.  Of  course  the  engines,  etc.,  are  not  on  so  grand  and 
massive  a  scale,  neither  are  the  hulls  so  large  and  strong;  but 
the  saloons,  dining  rooms  and  cabins  are  furnished  with 
pianos,  oil  paintings,  couches  and  lounges.  There  are  no 
open  berths,  but  all  staterooms;  those  on  the  deck  opening 
onto  the  deck  as  well  as  into  the  saloon.  So  one  may  sit  in 
his  own  little  room  undisturbed  by  his  neighbors,  and  have  a 
view  of  the  coast  as  he  sails  along. 

But  I  have  left  Detroit,  and  wandered  down  to  Lake  Erie. 
Opposite  to  our  city ,  on  Victoria’s  ground,  is  Windsor,  and  a 
little  further  down  the  river  is  Sandwich,  and  still  farther 
down  is  Fort  Malden,  all  in  sight  of  my  windows  in  Spring- 
wells.  More  than  a  hundred  slaves,  escaped  from  bondage, 
reach  Detroit  every  year,  and  cross  to  Windsor  in  the  steam 
ferry  boats.  Poor  fellows,  I  do  hope  they  are  treated  kindly 
when  they  once  plant  their  feet  on  British  ground. 
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Detroit  is  regularly  and  handsomely  laid  out,  and  con¬ 
tains  many  fine  public  buildings,  as  the  geography  would  say, 
but  I  don’t  believe  that  would  tell  you  how  deep  the  mud  is 
in  the  winter.  I  will,  however.  It  is  not  generally  much 
above  the  hubs  of  the  cart  wheels. 

Mr.  Herrick  requested  me  to  read  to  him  what  I  had 
written,  as  a  dutiful  wife  should.  I  complied  with  his 
request,  and  the  result  was  he  thought  he  should  be  obliged 
to  write  to  you  himself  in  order  to  correct  some  of  the  false 
impressions  I  should  be  likely  to  give  you.  But,  you  see, 
grandfather,  he  will  tell  you  as  many  fibs  as  I  should,  for  he 
would  fain  have  you  believe  Michigan  a  perfect  El  Dorado, 
whereas  /  would  gladly  give  you  the  unvarnished  truth. 
But  to  return  from  my  aberrations. 

There  are  two  very  wide  streets  running  parallel  with  the 
river,  Jefferson  Avenue  and  Fort  Street,  the  latter  so  called 
from  having  for  very  many  years  been  the  site  of  extensive 
fortifications.  The  avenue  is  120  feet  wide,  and  between 
three  and  four  miles  long,  and  so  perfectly  level  and  straight 
that  one  can  see  nearly  the  whole  length  of  it.  There  are 
two  banks,  a  post  office,  and  large  blocks  of  brick  stores, 
most  of  them  five  stories  high,  on  the  lower  parts  of  the  street, 
and  above  these  are  dwelling  houses  with  good  plank  side¬ 
walks  and  fine  trees  planted  at  equal  distances  in  front  of 
them.  Besides  these  trees,  almost  every  house  stands  far 
enough  back  from  the  street  to  have  a  good  garden.  By  far 
the  greater  proportion  of  the  houses  are  of  wood;  still  there 
are  many  handsome  ones  built  of  brick.  Fort  Street  is 
occupied  mostly  by  dwelling  houses,  and  is  by  some  con- 
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sidered  pleasanter  than  the  avenue,  but  it  certainly  is  not  so 
fashionable.  I  have  one  very  serious  objection  to  the  man¬ 
ner  of  building  among  the  Wolverines,  as  we,  the  inhabitants 
of  Michigan,  are  styled  —  they  almost  uniformly  build 
without  cellars.  I  never  inquired  the  reason  for  this,  but  ' 
imagine  the  want  of  stone  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  trouble. 

I  do  not  know  that  I  have  ever  heard  the  number  of 
churches  in  the  city,  but  I  know  of  but  six,  a  Presbyterian,  an 
Episcopalian,  a  Methodist,  and  three  Catholic,  the  Irish, 
Dutch  and  French.  I  believe  there  is  also  one  for  the  Dutch 
Reformed.  The  Irish  are  building  a  splendid  Cathedral,  but 
I  fancy  it  will  be  several  years  before  it  is  finished. 

The  city  is  well  supplied  with  water  from  the  river.  A 
large,  circular  six-story  building  stands  on  the  bank  of  the 
river,  in  which,  in  the  upper  story,  there  is  a  large  reservoir. 
Into  this  the  water  is  forced  by  steam,  and  from  thence  it  is 
sent  to  all  parts  of  the  city. 

There  are  a  great  many  very  wealthy  merchants  in  De¬ 
troit,  and  as  a  general  thing  the  people  live  in  a  great  deal  of 
style.  The  gentlemen  when  in  the  streets  or  in  their  stores 
and  warehouses  dress  less  than  most  mechanics  in  Boston, 
but  at  parties  they  are  combed  and  curled  at  a  great  rate. 
The  ladies  dress  more  for  the  street  than  the  gentlemen,  but 
evening  is  the  time  for  them  to  shine.  I  went  to  a  large 
party  Thanksgiving  evening  given  by  a  French  Catholic;  his 
wife  was  of  French  descent,  and  of  course  many  of  her  guests 
were  also.  I  am  quite  sure  I  never  saw  so  many  beautiful 
ladies  in  all  my  life  together  as  I  met  at  that  one  party.  But, 
as  I  wrote  to  Mother,  I  may  have  been  more  struck  by  their 
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beauty  from  the  fact  that  I  had  been  born  and  brought  up  in 
a  city  noted  for  its  ugly  women.*  The  ladies  go  into  com¬ 
pany  at  fourteen,  and,  if  not  married  at  eighteen,  are  de¬ 
cidedly  passe,  an  old  maid. 

Gen.  Cass,  of  great  renown,  is  a  resident  of  Detroit,  but  I 
would  not  give  much  for  his  renown;  he  is  a  mean,  grovelling 
man,  ever  ready  to  “ stoop  to  conquer/’  going  round  elec¬ 
tioneering,  making  the  self-same  speech  on  every  stump  till 
the  newspapers  tell  him  it  would  be  rather  more  interesting 
if  he  would  make  a  few  extracts  from  printed  speeches.  It  is 
often  said  his  name  would  have  been  quite  appropriate  if 
the  first  letter  had  been  omitted.  He  lives  in  a  very  large 
house,  the  furniture  in  which  is  exclusively  of  French  manu¬ 
facture.  He  brought  home  from  France  seven  sets  of  china, 
on  one  of  which  is  emblazoned  his  coat  of  arms.  How  he 
came  by  a  coat  of  arms  he  only  knows.  This  set  is  as  yet 
unpacked,  being  reserved  for  the  White  House.  His  son 
Lewis  is  a  sottish-looking  fellow,  and  will  I  foretell  never  be 
the  Star  of  the  West.  The  whole  family  are  completely 
Frenchified,  using  none  but  the  French  language  in  common 
conversation.  But  enough  of  the  Aristocracy.  Pray  don’t 
let  my  friend,  Mr.  Nichols,  know  of  my  remarks  I  have  made 
on  Gen.  Cass,  for,  being  of  his  party,  he  may  be  highly 
incensed,  and  poor  little  I  erased  from  his  books. 

Officers  of  the  Army  are  quite  the  fashion  here,  and,  as 
might  be  expected,  they  spend  most  of  their  time  flirting 
with  the  beauties.  In  one  summer  some  few  years  since  six 
ladies  married  into  the  Army,  and  all  of  them  were  in  the 
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habit  of  riding  down  the  river  to  a  lane  in  the  woods  about 
three  miles  from  the  city,  which  since  then  has  always  been 
called  Lovers'  Lane.  Mr.  Herrick  promised  to  take  me 
there  when  we  first  got  here,  but  after  all  left  me  to  go  with 
Mr.  Dorr,  with  whom  we  are  boarding. 

Gen.  Brady,  who,  you  remember,  flourished  in  the  war  of 
1812,  lives  in  Detroit,  and  is  deservedly  beloved  by  all  his 
fellow  citizens,  save  Gen.  Cass,  who,  by  the  way,  not  long 
since  told  Gen.  Brady  that  Gen.  Harrison  never  made  a 
misstep  in  the  last  war,  but  added  he,  “He  never  took  any 
step  without  consulting  me .”  This  Gen.  Brady  says  he 
knows  to  be  a  false  assertion.  Gen.  B.  is  more  than  eighty 
years  old,  but  very  tall  and  perfectly  erect.  Though  still  in 
command,  I  do  not  think  he  ever  wears  anything  save  per¬ 
haps  his  brass  buttons  to  distinguish  him  from  the  mass,  but 
no  one  who  ever  saw  his  mild,  benevolent  face  can  forget  it. 
Pennsylvania  presented  him  with  a  splendid  sword  with 
jewelled  hilt  and  gold  scabbard;  on  the  latter  are  representa¬ 
tions  of  all  the  battles  in  which  he  fought.  The  mother  of 
Gen.  Macomb  lives  in  Detroit,  and,  though  quite  advanced 
in  years,  she  is  one  of  the  finest  ladies  in  the  city. 

I  have  told  you  all  I  can  think  of  in  regard  to  the  city  and 
its  inhabitants,  and  must  now  say  a  little  of  our  whereabouts. 
We  are,  as  you  probably  know,  boarding  in  Springwell,  about 
two  miles  and  a  quarter  from  Detroit.  The  house  is  de¬ 
lightfully  situated,  being  removed  from  the  banks  of  the 
river  only  by  the  front  yard  and  the  road.  Our  windows 
being  in  the  front  of  one  of  the  wings  afford  us  a  fine  prospect; 
we  can  see  many  miles  both  up  and  down  the  river.  You 
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may  well  imagine  that  the  boats  in  the  summer  add  much  to 
the  interest  of  the  river  view,  and  I  am  told  in  the  winter 
there  are  many  sleighs  passing  to  and  fro  on  the  ice.  But, 
though  it  is  already  the  fourteenth  of  December,  I  do  not 
see  but  the  water  flows  as  freely  as  in  the  summer.  Still  I 
believe  we  must  look  for  some  cold  weather  before  next 
spring;  but  at  any  rate  it  is  a  comfort  to  think  that  it  cannot 
last  six  months  when  it  does  come.  The  springs  are  three  or 
four  weeks  earlier  here  than  round  Boston,  and  of  course  still 
more  in  advance  of  cold ,  cold  Maine.  Day  before  yesterday 
I  walked  round  in  the  garden  and  orchard  and  picked  some 
young  and  green  clover  leaves,  and  found  that  the  buds  on 
the  peach  trees  were  very  much  swollen,  so  much  so  that  it  is 
feared  the  crop  of  peaches  will  be  but  small  next  summer. 

But  the  mud!!!  The  roads  are  at  times  horrible .  I  have 
had  an  opportunity  of  trying  cart  riding,  and  think  on  the 
whole  carts  are  far  preferable  to  carriages. 

The  soil  is  very  fertile,  and  as  you  know  wheat  is  the  staple 
production.  Fruit  and  vegetables  are  raised  with  very  little 
labor,  at  least  compared  with  that  which  New  England’s 
hard  soil  requires.  Around  Detroit  the  land  is  one  unbroken 
level,  but  in  the  interior  of  Michigan  I  am  told  that  there  are 
a  few  hills.  Not  a  stone  or  even  a  pebble  have  I  seen  since 
I  left  Buffalo  but  such  as  have  been  imported .  Mr.  Dorr  has 
a  small  pile  of  stones  in  one  corner  of  his  garden,  with  prickly 
pear  and  periwinkle  running  over  it.  These  stones  came,  I 
believe,  from  New  York  State.  The  forest  trees  grow  to  a 
very  great  height,  and  consist,  as  far  as  I  have  seen,  princi¬ 
pally  of  oaks  and  maples.  I  have  been  told  that  pines  are 
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found  farther  north.  The  wild  flowers  are  exceedingly 
beautiful.  Many  of  the  finest  garden  flowers  in  N.  E.  grow 
in  the  greatest  abundance  in  the  woods  near  us.  I  forgot  to 
tell  you  that  Mrs.  Dorr  has  a  fine  green  house  in  which  at  this 
time  she  has  but  one  thousand  pots,  but  she  has  often  had- 
fifteen  hundred.  Lemons,  oranges,  and  shaddocks  hang  on 
the  trees,  almost  ripe  enough  to  eat.  I  think  she  has  a 
greater  variety  of  the  cactus  tribe  than  I  ever  saw  at  the  Con¬ 
servatory  in  Boston. 

Mr.  Dorr  is  quite  a  wealthy  man,  and  lives  in  a  good  deal  of 
style.  Mrs.  I  like  very  well;  she  is  very  kind  and  attentive. 
Mr.  Herrick  and  I  have  a  delightful  room,  well  warmed  and 
lighted.  Taking  all  things  into  consideration,  we  are  very 
pleasantly  situated,  and  I  hope  we  may  continue  here  for 
some  time.  There  is,  however,  one  pretty  serious  objection, 
it  is  too  far  from  Mr.  H's  business.  He  has  not  as  yet  bought 
him  a  horse,  but  hopes  to  find  one  soon  that  will  just  suit  him. 
He  now  rises  at  five  o'clock,  washes,  dresses,  combs  and 
brushes,  studies  till  the  girls  can  get  his  breakfast,  and  as  soon 
as  he  gets  that  dispatched  off  he  starts  for  his  day's  work. 
We  have  our  breakfast  at  eight  o'clock,  full  an  hour  after  he 
is  gone.  He  cannot  spare  time  to  come  home  to  dinner  or  to 
tea,  but  stays  at  the  store  till  after  eight  and  then  walks 
home.  So  I  don't  see  much  of  him  after  all. 

I  must  now  bid  you  a  kind  good-bye.  Please  accept  my 
husband's  love  with  mine. 

Rebecca  Marsh  Herrick. 
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There  were  many  interesting  letters  from  Grandfather 
Parker’s  friends  in  the  collection  which  had  been  preserved  by 
Aunt  Ann.  I  shall  quote  one  from  the  Rev.  Seneca  White 
because  of  its  allusion  to  Daniel  Webster. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  White,  one  of  Grandfather  Parker’s  dearest 
friends,  was  a  Congregational  minister  in  Marshfield.  His 
wife  was  the  sister  of  Penelope  Winslow,  later  Mrs.  George 
Nichols  of  Boston. 

Marshfield,  Aug.  17th,  1839. 

T 0  Rev.  Mr.  Parker , 

My  Dear  Sir , 

.  .  .  Your  inquiries  about  Mr.  Webster  are  important. 
For  he  is  a  public  man,  and  one  whom  the  people  delight  to 
honour.  Yet  I  know  but  little  about  his  moral  worth.  He  is 
a  member  of  our  Parish,  and  apparently  takes  an  interest  in 
its  welfare.  He  attends  meeting  when  here,  though  not 
always.  As  an  occasional  communicant,  he,  as  well  as  Mrs. 
Webster,  sits  down  with  us  at  the  Lord’s  Table.  Sometimes 
he  rides  to  Boston  on  the  Sabbath.  But  besides  that  I  know 
of  nothing  inconsistent  with  his  Christian  profession.  He 
appears  friendly  to  me  —  treats  me  kindly  —  calls  to  see  me 
when  at  home  —  and  remembers  me  when  at  Washington. 
With  his  religious  views,  however,  I  have  but  little  acquaint¬ 
ance.  For  he  always  appears  ready  to  converse  on  all  sub¬ 
jects  but  politics  and  religion.  Of  his  intellectual  greatness 
there  can  be  no  doubt.  It  is  no  less  manifest  in  private  than 
in  public.  He  is  indeed  a  giant  —  one  of  nature’s  nobility  — 
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head  and  shoulders  higher  than  any  other  man  I  ever  saw. 
It  is  exceedingly  embarrassing  to  preach  before  him,  but  he 
appears  candid,  and  not  expecting  much  is  not  disappointed. 
In  the  House  of  God  he  seems  peculiarly  attentive  and 
devotional,  and  in  this  respect  his  influence  is  very  salutary. 
He  is  very  kind  in  his  intercourse  with  the  people  generally 
and  treats  them  in  a  way  to  make  them  respect  themselves. 
Mrs.  Webster  is  a  splendid  woman  —  elegant,  handsome,  and 
accomplished;  but  not  perhaps  more  talented  than  a  multi¬ 
tude  of  other  ladies.  Her  manners  are  peculiarly  interesting 
and  pleasing.  She  has  been  educated  an  Episcopalian  and 
adheres  to  the  religion  of  her  fathers  —  intends  to  be  a 
Christian,  but  has  not  set  her  standard  very  high.  .  .  . 

Very  affectionately  yours, 

Seneca  White. 

Extract  from  the  Memorial  Sermon  of  the  late  Rev. 
Freeman  Parker,  by  Mr.  Balkam,  Congregational  Minister 
in  Wiscasset: 

Mr.  Parker  was  born  in  Barnstable,  Mass.,  July,  1776. 
His  father,  “a  man  of  great  personal  worth”  and  promise, 
was  an  officer  in  the  Revolutionary  Army  and  died  before  his 
son,  Freeman,  was  quite  two  months  old.  The  only  other 
child  of  his  parents  was  a  brother,  who  deceased  in  Wiscasset 
in  1816.  Most  of  the  property  which  his  father  left  was  in 
paper  money,  which,  owing  to  its  rapid  depreciation,  became 
almost  valueless.  The  circumstances  of  his  mother  at  this 
time,  in  the  most  gloomy  and  depressed  state  of  the  country, 
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the  commencement  of  the  Revolution,  were  exceedingly 
straitened.  Says  Mr.  Parker  in  his  brief  biography,  “I 
have  heard  her  say  that  she  often  sat  up  during  the  most  of 
the  night  by  the  light  of  the  moon  knitting  stockings  and 
making  blankets  for  the  Army,  articles  which  every  family 
was  required  to  furnish  to  a  certain  amount  or  pay  a  tax  in 
money,  which  she  was  unable  to  do.”  Mr.  Parker  says  of  his 
mother,  “She  was  intelligent,  amiable,  unaffectedly  pious, 
universally  beloved,”  and  that  “no  son  was  ever  more  in¬ 
debted  to  a  mother’s  efforts  and  prayers.”  From  the  best 
information  he  could  obtain  he  believed  that  “all  his  pro¬ 
genitors  on  both  sides  from  the  first  settlement  of  the  country 
were  professors  of  religion  and  members  of  the  Congrega¬ 
tional  Church,  his  father  only  excepted,  and  he  it  was  be¬ 
lieved  also  died  a  Christian.” 

From  “earliest  childhood”  Mr.  Parker  “had  a  strong  and 
invincible  impression  that  he  must  obtain  an  education  and 
become  a  minister.”  This  feeling  never  forsook  him  for  a 
moment,  “even  in  the  darkest  hours  of  childhood  and 
youth.”  He  was  fitted  for  college  gratuitously  by  his  excel¬ 
lent  friend  and  minister,  Rev.  Oakes  Shaw,  father  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  Chief  Justice  of  Massachusetts,  and  entered  Cambridge 
in  1793,  being  seventeen  years  old. 

During  his  collegiate  course  he  “suffered  many  trials 
and  embarrassments  resulting  from  his  straitened  circum¬ 
stances.”  But  he  was  graduated  in  due  course  with  his  class 
in  1797,  being  just  twenty-one  years  old.  The  part  assigned 
him  at  Commencement  was  an  English  Conference  on  “The 
Comparative  Influence  of  a  Desire  of  Wealth,  Fame,  and 
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Knowledge.”  His  confreres  were  Ashel  Stearns,  afterward 
an  LL.D.,  Member  of  Congress,  and  for  many  years  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Law  at  Cambridge,  and  John  C.  Warren,  subse¬ 
quently  so  distinguished  in  his  profession,  and  for  many 
years  Professor  of  Anatomy  and  Surgery,  also  at  Cambridge.  - 
Mr.  Parker  remained  at  Cambridge  and  pursued  his  theo¬ 
logical  studies  under  the  instruction  of  Professor  Tappan. 
He  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Andover  Association. 

In  the  spring  of  1800  he  came  to  Dresden  as  a  candidate 
for  settlement.  After  preaching  there  three  months,  he 
received  a  call,  with  a  stipulated  salary  of  $500,  then  the 
largest  with  two  exceptions  in  the  District  of  Maine.  He 
now  returned  to  his  divinity  studies  at  Cambridge.  The 
next  spring  he  came  back  to  Dresden,  and  was  ordained  and 
installed  pastor  of  the  Congregational  Church  and  Society  in 
that  place.  His  ever-faithful  friend,  Rev.  Mr.  Shaw,  came 
with  his  wife  on  horseback,  a  distance  of  250  miles,  to  be 
present  on  the  occasion,  and  preached  a  sermon. 

On  the  day  of  ordination  Mr.  Parker  was  introduced  to 
Miss  Rebecca  Rice  of  Wiscasset,  who  in  1804  became  his 
inestimable  wife.  Thus  intimately  was  he  associated  with 
two  noble  women.  Seldom  has  any  man  had  occasion  to 
bless  God  for  a  nobler  mother  and  a  nobler  wife. 

“Having,”  he  says,  “enjoyed  some  quiet  and  I  hope  use¬ 
fulness  after  my  settlement  for  several  years,  I  was  at  length 
called  to  endure  many  severe  trials,  disappointments  greater 
and  more  numerous  I  hope  and  trust  than  ordinarily  fall  to 
the  lot  of  ministers  even  at  this  day.” 

In  1826,  after  a  ministry  of  nearly  twenty-five  years  in 
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Dresden,  Mr.  Parker  received  his  dismission,  and  came  to 
live  the  rest  of  his  life  in  this  place  (Wiscasset).  While  there 
he  received  altogether  $3,000  from  two  missionary  societies  in 
Boston,  which  “may  have  saved  him  from  extreme  em¬ 
barrassment.” 

After  coming  here  he  was  employed  several  years  by  the 
Maine  Missionary  Society.  In  1839,  with  his  wife,  he 
visited  the  place  of  his  nativity  by  invitation  to  attend  the 
second  centennial  celebration  of  the  incorporation  of  that 
town.  He  offered  prayer  in  the  church  and  invoked  the 
blessing  at  the  table  at  which  1,700  people  sat  down.  This 
was  an  occasion  of  great  animation  and  pleasure  to  him, 
though  his  feelings  were  wounded  by  a  rudeness  of  taste  in 
the  orator  of  the  day. 

In  the  brief  memoir  which  Mr.  Parker  has  left  of  himself  he 
made  no  allusion  to  the  unspeakable  calamity  which  befell 
him  forty  years  ago  in  the  entire  loss  of  his  sight.  He  never 
alluded  to  it  in  conversation,  nor  does  it  appear  to  have  been 
pleasant  to  him  to  hear  others  do  so.  That  he  never  men¬ 
tioned  it  shows  how  deeply  he  felt  it.  It  was  an  affliction  too 
great  to  be  talked  about.  Yet  it  was  his  purpose  to  toil  on, 
as  though  no  such  case  had  happened.  He  felt  that  he  had 
still  a  preponderance  of  blessings,  and  upon  this  he  loved  to 
dwell. 

The  next  great  affliction  came  in  the  death  of  his  wife, 
November,  1843.  She  had  been  always  the  light  of  his 
countenance,  and  through  those  years  of  visual  darkness 
“was  eyes  to  the  blind.”  He  thus  alludes  to  the  event. 
“We  had  lived  together  nearly  forty  years,  and,  notwith- 
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standing  many  severe  trials,  almost  inseparable  from  the 
domestic  or  any  state  in  life,  perhaps  enjoyed  as  many  bless¬ 
ings  and  comforts  as  usually  fall  to  the  lot  of  mortals.  I 
would  therefore  say  with  the  Prophet,  ‘Yet  will  I  rejoice  in 
the  Lord,  and  joy  in  the  God  of  my  salvation/  Since  the  - 
death  of  my  wife  I  have  known  full  well  the  meaning  of  the 
word  alone ,  yet  I  hope  I  can  say  I  am  not  alone.” 

He  was  not  forsaken ;  Providence  had  provided  a  home  and 
daughters  within  it,  ever  ready  to  supply  the  place  of  their 
mother  to  the  extent  of  their  power.  And  while  he  leaned  on 
them,  it  must  be  said  in  truth  they  no  less  leaned  on  him  to 
the  last.  Now  that  he  has  gone  they  feel  that  the  stay  and 
staff  is  taken  away. 

In  the  spring  of  1 846  he  was  confined  for  several  weeks  by  a 
severe  attack  of  erysipelas,  and  for  the  first  time  in  near  sixty 
years  was  visited  by  a  physician  upon  a  sick  bed.  On  the 
1 2th  of  July,  1846,  being  the  last  day  of  a  life  period  of 
seventy  years,  he  preached  in  this  house  for  the  last  time  a 
most  interesting  sermon  from  the  90th  Psalm,  10th  verse. 
He  had  resolved  forty  years  before  to  preach  on  that  text  at 
that  time.  In  this  sermon  he  says:  “In  the  course  of  three 
score  years  and  ten,  which  are  now  closing  over  my  head,  I 
have  reason  with  the  Royal  Prophet  to  sing  of  mercy  and 
judgment,  but  most  of  mercy.  How  wonderfully  have  I 
been  sustained  in  life,  how  often  have  dangers  been  averted, 
temptations  shortened,  afflictions  alleviated,  and  imagined 
evils  turned  into  real  blessings.”  He  preached  once  after¬ 
wards  to  a  large  and  greatly  interested  audience  in  Dresden. 
Few  of  the  people  indeed  to  whom  he  once  ministered  were 
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present,  but  their  children  were  there,  and,  if  not  as  a  known, 
he  stood  as  a  remembered  and  revered  presence  among  them. 

I  have  thus  in  a  rapid  and  very  imperfect  sketch  reached 
the  end  of  his  more  public  life.  In  the  review  of  such  a  life 
we  cannot  but  feel  that  to  the  life  of  a  good  man  there  is  a 
bright  as  well  as  a  dark  side.  There  is  an  inward  peaceful 
light,  which  sheds  its  beams  upon  an  outward  world;  there 
are  “songs  for  the  faithful  pilgrim”  in  the  house  of  his  pil¬ 
grimage. 

In  the  case  of  Mr.  Parker  we  feel  how  the  providence  of 
God  had  foreseen  the  evils  that  would  attend  his  life,  and  had 
provided  just  those  helps  most  indispensable  to  his  relief  and 
happiness.  They  were  administered  in  a  wise  and  orderly 
way;  they  came  seasonably  —  the  right  aid,  and  in  the  right 
time,  it  seems.  We  know  it  was  so,  as  if  all  the  events  of  his 
life  had  been  mapped  out  by  the  Infinite  Mind,  and  the  aids 
appointed  and  dispensed  as  the  unfolding  map  required. 

If  the  will  be  the  central  power  of  the  human  mind,  as  we 
are  taught  that  it  is,  then  Mr.  Parker  was  no  ordinary  man. 
We  see  the  force  of  a  will  in  the  best  sense  unconquerable 
through  the  whole  of  his  life.  Cradled  amid  the  tumults  of 
the  Revolution,  his  youth  and  manhood  partook  of  the 
character  of  those  heroic  times.  His  purpose  in  childhood  to 
be  an  educated  man  and  a  minister,  his  unflagging  efforts  to 
fulfil  that  purpose  against  so  many  discouragements  till  it 
was  accomplished,  evinced  very  marked  energy  and  capa¬ 
bility  in  him  by  nature.  It  was  in  college,  by  night  studies 
pursued  without  adequate  light,  that  he  prepared  the  way  for 
his  early  loss  of  sight.  He  was  associated  in  his  preparatory 
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studies  and  in  college  with  some  who  have  been  distinguished. 
Had  the  outward  circumstances  of  his  life  been  ordered 
differently  and  conspired,  as  in  their  case,  to  elevation  before 
the  world,  I  know  not  why  he  must  not  have  risen  as  high. 
He  certainly  had  as  much  diligence,  and,  excepting  the  loss  of  - 
sight,  as  much  capacity  to  acquire  and  to  do.  He  was  an 
exact  scholar,  an  accurate  writer,  and  in  his  preaching  often 
rose  to  eloquence  and  power.  In  his  exchanges  he  was 
always  a  welcome  preacher.  The  people  heard  him  gladly. 
But  the  appointment  of  Providence  had  assigned  him  a  more 
obscure  path,  and  that  he  was  content  to  walk  in  and  adorn. 
He  had  reached  a  proud  elevation  in  his  life  struggle  when  on 
Commencement  Day  he  debated  with  his  confreres  about 
wealth,  fame  and  knowledge.  Little  was  he  to  know  of  either 
save  the  last.  Knowledge,  which  he  most  coveted,  was  not 
denied  him.  The  highest,  best  wisdom  was  his  rich  reward. 

Mr.  Parker,  though  he  had  suffered  enough  to  crush  many 
men  many  times,  did  not  appear  to  you  like  a  broken-down 
man.  His  conversation  and  manners  had  always  the  dignity 
of  strength,  though  of  a  subdued  and  meek  spirit.  His  ills 
had  disciplined  him,  but  they  had  not  broken  his  character. 
He  always  appeared  like  a  God-sustained  and  self-sustained 
man.  If  it  be  proper  to  ascribe  perfection  to  anything  hu¬ 
man,  his  manners  were  perfect.  He  had  come  down  to  us 
from  a  time  when  good  manners  were  in  vogue.  He  had 
moved  in  the  best  circles,  and  had  been  familiar  with  some  of 
the  best  minds.  Those  who  knew  him  well  will  always  retain 
the  pleasantest  recollections  of  his  cheerful  personal  habits. 
His  interest  in  society  and  in  all  the  events  of  the  day  was 
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fresh  and  youthful.  He  was  informed  on  all  subjects  of  con¬ 
versation,  and  was  always  ready  to  sustain  his  part.  He 
loved  the  society  of  the  most  grave  and  thoughtful,  and  was 
always  alive  to  the  prattle  of  babes  and  the  interests  of  youth. 
He  was  never  indifferent  to  the  slightest  developments  of 
promise  in  any,  whether  old  or  young.  Some  of  us  can  never 
forget  how  his  face  would  kindle  and  what  smiles  would 
play  upon  it  at  the  recital  to  him  of  some  good  thing  of 
another. 

Mr.  Parker’s  knowledge  was  not  professional  only.  He 
had  thought  and  read  much  as  a  professional  man.  He  had 
waded  through  deep  waters,  as  one  studious  of  correct  theo¬ 
logical  opinions.  For  these  as  his  ultimate  conclusions  he  did 
not  inherit  but  acquired.  He  sought  the  truth  painfully  and 
perseveringly.  He  was  not  confined  to  professional  knowl¬ 
edge.  Besides  a  discursive  acquaintance  with  books  he  was 
very  accurately  and  fully  informed  upon  the  history  of 
politics.  Few  men  knew  so  much  about  political  events,  and 
it  is  not  unlikely  that  even  senators  might  have  learned 
something  in  their  own  sphere  from  this  venerable  man, 
whose  mother  had  knitted  stockings  by  moonlight  for  the 
Continental  Army.  The  last  political  event  of  his  life  was  to 
petition  Congress  against  the  Nebraska  and  Kansas  bill. 
In  doing  this  he  was  not  to  be  told  of  his  ignorance  in  such 
matters. 

Descending  from  such  a  parentage,  having  lived  through 
such  a  breadth  of  national  history,  having  been  such  a 
chronicler  of  facts  in  his  memory,  and  having  bestowed  so 
much  reflection  upon  them,  he  was  prepared  very  intelli- 
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gently  to  protest  against  the  great  compact  now  ruthlessly 
assailed  and  about  to  be  broken. 

Mr.  Parker  was  a  true  man.  His  sympathies  were  un¬ 
confined.  He  felt  for  man;  he  was  liberal  and  genial.  He 
was  conservative  and  progressive.  He  had  a  large  experience, 
but  his  mind  was  free  to  all  the  lessons  of  the  passing  hour. 
Deeply  as  his  friends  lament  his  removal  from  them,  they  feel 
the  most  entire  acquiescence  in  his  death.  He  could  not 
continue,  and  they  bade  him  go.  His  passage  to  a  better 
country  lay  through  severe  sufferings  for  a  week,  which  he 
accepted  as  the  cup  his  Father  and  Saviour  had  given  him  to 
drink. 

Extract  from  reminiscences  of  the  town  of  Camden, 
Maine,  by  N.  C.  Fletcher: 

I  have  heard  Mr.  Parker  of  Dresden  preach  many  a  time 
when  I  was  a  boy.  He  was  a  very  interesting  speaker,  and  was 
very  impressive  in  his  utterances.  He  was  blind,  but  a 
stranger  would  never  have  known  it  by  sitting  under  his 
religious  instructions.  He  was  perfectly  familiar  with  the 
Scriptures,  and  could  open  his  Bible  and  apparently  read  his 
lesson  and  announce  the  subject  of  his  discourse  with  as 
much  precision  as  if  his  once  brilliant  eyes  were  not  smitten 
with  darkness.  In  the  same  manner  he  would  take  his  hymn 
book,  turn  deliberately  to  the  hymn  to  be  read,  and  repeat 
it  in  a  sonorous  voice,  and  quietly  seat  himself  and  listen 
attentively  to  the  performance  of  the  choir.  He  had  care¬ 
fully  prepared  himself  for  these  services  by  the  aid  of  his 
eldest  daughter,  who  arranged  everything  connected  with 
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the  day’s  services,  so  that  at  the  touch  of  the  leaves  of  the 
book  with  his  sensitive  fingers  he  could  turn  to  the  chapter 
to  be  read  or  the  hymn  to  be  sung  as  readily  as  if  he  was  not 
sightless.  I  had  listened  several  Sundays  to  his  teachings 
before  I  was  informed  of  his  blindness,  and  the  first  emotions 
which  agitated  my  breast  were  those  of  mingled  pity  and 
veneration,  and  from  that  time  during  a  whole  summer,  and 
as  long  as  I  tarried  in  the  vicinity  did  I  continue  to  listen  to 
the  interesting  sermons  of  my  blind  preacher. 
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THE  BUTTONWOOD  TREE 
By  The  Rev.  Freeman  Parker 

Oft  as  I  visit  the  place  of  my  birth, 

Dearest  to  me  on  the  face  of  the  earth, 

With  blended  emotions  hard  to  describe 
Near  the  old  mansion  where  my  forefathers  died, 

I  love,  tho’  with  mournful  pleasure,  to  see 
The  large  and  beautiful  buttonwood  tree. 

The  buttonwood  tree,  majestic  and  grand, 

Set  out  by  my  father’s  juvenile  hand, 

Long  mouldered  in  death,  before  I  could  know 
A  father’s  love  or  a  feeling  of  woe. 

Yet  I  remember  a  mother’s  concern 
For  a  fatherless  boy,  ’ere  I  could  learn 

The  cause  of  her  grief,  or  solace  impart 
To  soothe  or  assuage  her  anguish  of  heart. 

How  she  smiled  and  then  alternately  sighed. 

I  knew  not  the  cause;  my  father  had  died. 

How  she  taught  me  the  way  to  Heaven  and  God; 
With  submission  she  kissed  the  chastening  rod. 

The  buttonwood  tree  ’neath  whose  spreading  shade 
Oft  in  my  boyhood  I  sportively  played 
With  children,  as  sportive  and  playful  as  I, 

With  bright,  shining  castles  reared  in  the  sky. 

Where  on  the  horse-block  my  lessons  I  learned, 
While  leaf  over  leaf  I  hastily  turned. 

When  sitting  alone  in  study  immersed 
My  Latin  and  Greek  I  read  and  rehearsed. 

And  then  when  prepared,  brisk,  cheerful  and  bright, 
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I  hied  to  the  parson’s,  there  to  recite. 

Well  I  remember  his  grave,  solemn  look, 

His  three-cornered  hat,  his  pipe  and  his  book. 

He  rests  from  his  work,  his  soul  is  in  Heaven, 

Enjoying  that  rest  which  his  Saviour  has  given. 

The  buttonwood  tree,  ’neath  whose  pleasant  shade 
The  plan  of  my  life  in  childhood  was  laid, 

When  musing  alone,  I  thought  on  the  way 
When  I  to  mortals  should  point  out  the  way 

Of  holiness,  and  salvation  proclaim 
To  mortals  in  Emanuel’s  name. 

Now  how  changed  since  the  days  of  my  childhood. 
Naught,  almost,  remains  but  the  old  buttonwood. 

How  the  world’s  fashion,  both  passed  away; 

What  sad  changes  since  my  juvenile  day! 

My  mother,  the  best  of  mothers,  is  gone. 

In  Heaven  can  she  know  of  the  grief  of  her  son? 

The  friends  of  my  childhood,  where  are  they  fled? 

I  inquired  for  them,  am  told  they  are  dead. 

How  altered  the  scene.  My  friends,  where  are  they? 
But  the  buttonwood  tree  I  still  can  survey. 

Soon  must  I  follow  the  friends  of  my  youth. 

Solemn  the  thought,  momentous  the  truth. 

A  long  farewell  to  the  place  of  my  birth, 

Dearest  to  me  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 

Farewell  to  my  friends  I  then  left  behind, 

All  affectionate,  attentive  and  kind. 

No  more  while  I  live,  no  more  shall  I  see 
The  grand  and  the  beautiful  buttonwood  tree. 

And  the  buttonwood  tree  will  in  time  decay, 

And  the  Heavens  and  earth  will  vanish  away. 
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THE  RICE  FAMILY 
Sir  Rhys  ap-Thomas  * 

Sir  Gryffith  ap-Rhys  m.  Katherine  St.  John,  daughter 
of  Sir  John  St.  John 

Sir  Rhys  ap-Gryffith  m.  Katherine  Howard,  daughter 
of  the  second  Duke  of  Norfolk. 

William  Rice  of  Boemar,  Buckinghamshire 
Thomas  Rice 

Deacon  Edmund  Rice  m.  Thomasine.  Came  to 
America  in  1635. 

Thomas  Rice  m.  Mary 

Thomas  Rice  m.  Anna  Rice 

Noah  Rice  m.  Hannah  Warren 

Judge  Thomas  Rice  m.  Rebecca  Kingsbury 

Rebecca  Rice  m.  Rev.  Freeman  Parker 

Rebecca  Parker  m.  Colonel  John  Erskine 

Isabel  Erskine  m.  Robert  Hall  Parks 

*In  the  west  of  England  a  son  was  denoted  by  ap  before  his  father  s  name. 
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THE  RICE  FAMILY 

The  first  stories  of  the  family,  as  told  by  Aunt  Ann, 
which  captured  my  imagination,  were  about  the 
Rices,  so  all  my  life  everything  that  I  could  glean 
from  reading  and  from  the  tales  of  other  Rice  cousins  has 
been  treasured.  The  stories  seem  full  of  romance,  and,  being 
a  lover  of  English  history,  I  have  been  in  a  receptive  mood. 

Sir  Rhys  ap-Thomas  became  the  founder  of  the  English 
house  of  Rice.  He  was  of  Elmalin,  in  Carmathanshire,  looked 
upon  as  a  prince  in  his  own  country,  and  known  widely  as  a 
brave  and  gallant  knight.  He  hurried  his  choicest  soldiers  to 
Bosworth  Field  in  aid  of  King  Henry  VII,  and  in  the  struggle 
distinguished  himself  for  bravery,  for  which  he  was  created  a 
Knight  of  the  Order  of  the  Garter,  and  later  a  Knight  of  the 
Bath.  During  King  Henry  VIITs  reign  he  held  a  captain's 
commission  in  the  Light  Horse,  and  served  with  distinction 
at  the  battle  of  Therouenne,  at  the  siege  of  Tourney  in  1513. 

His  son,  Sir  Gryffith  ap-Rhys,  was  made  a  Knight  of  the 
Bath  at  the  marriage  of  Arthur,  Prince  of  Wales,  in  1501; 
his  wife  was  Katherine  St.  John,  daughter  of  Sir  John  St. 
John.  Their  tomb  may  be  seen  in  the  eastern  or  choir  transept 
in  Worcester  Cathedral  below  the  tomb  of  Prince  Arthur, 
eldest  son  of  Henry  VII. 

His  son,  Sir  Rhys  ap-Gryffith,  married  Katherine  Howard, 
whose  family  history  is  so  well  known  to  us  all.  She  was  the 
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daughter  of  the  second  Duke  of  Norfolk.  Sir  Rhys  ap- 
Gryffith  was  beheaded  on  Tower  Hill  for  a  political  offense 
at  the  age  of  twenty-nine. 

His  great-grandson,  Edmund,  came  in  1635  fr°m  Bark- 
hamstead  to  Sudbury,  not  far  from  Boston,  and  afterwards 
founded  the  town  of  Marlboro.  It  was  a  large  family,  and 
on  the  old  maps  hanging  at  the  Wayside  Inn  at  Sudbury  it 
is  interesting  to  note  the  homesteads  of  the  various  descend¬ 
ants  of  Edmund  Rice  in  and  around  Sudbury  and  Marlboro. 

I  have  already  spoken  of  the  physical  characteristics  of  the 
Rices,  which  would  seem  to  indicate  a  very  strong  and  aris¬ 
tocratic  strain.  History  proves  that  they  were  leaders  in  the 
New  World  as  well  as  in  the  Old. 

It  is  with  Edmund’s  great-great-grandson,  Thomas  Rice, 
that  I  take  up  the  story  as  it  came  to  me.  He  was  graduated 
from  Harvard  in  1756,  and  took  two  degrees,  one  in  law  and 
one  in  medicine  —  a  customary  proceeding  among  educated 
men  of  that  day.  In  1767,  soon  after  moving  to  Pownalboro 
(Wiscasset)  he  married  Rebecca  Kingsbury,  the  daughter  of 
Colonel  John  Kingsbury  and  his  wife,  Patience  Tappan,  who 
were  people  of  fine  lineage,  and  were  considered  among  the 
leaders  of  Wiscasset.  She  was  always  called  Madam  Kings¬ 
bury  as  a  token  of  respect  and  distinction.  Her  grand¬ 
father,  the  Rev.  Michael  Wigglesworth,  author  of  “The 
Day  of  Doom,”  a  celebrated  book  of  that  day,  declined  the 
presidency  of  Harvard  College  in  1684  because  of  ill  health. 

Judge  Rice  was  born  in  1734  and  lived  to  be  seventy-eight 
years  old.  He  was  for  many  years  one  of  the  most  distin¬ 
guished  men  in  that  part  of  the  country,  and  was  a  member  of 
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the  committee  which  wrote  the  Constitution  of  the  Common¬ 
wealth  of  Massachusetts.  (This  was  before  the  days  of  the 
separation  of  Maine  and  Massachusetts.)  Revered  by 
everyone,  he  was  a  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas;  had 
a  seat  in  the  Provincial  Congress  at  Watertown  in  1776;  was 
a  Delegate  to  the  Convention  for  ratifying  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  in  1778;  and  a  Trustee  of  Bowdoin 
College  from  1794  to  1799.  To  quote  from  Willis’  “Lawyers 
of  Maine,”  he  was  “one  of  the  most  eminent  citizens  of  New 
England,  a  patriot,  judge,  and  legislator,  and  intimately 
associated  with  Washington,  Adams,  and  all  the  Worthies 
of  the  Revolution.”  During  the  Revolution  he  headed  the 
Committee  to  provide  the  Colonial  soldiers  with  equipment 
and  food. 

When  the  British  frigate  Rainbow ,  commanded  by  Com¬ 
modore  Sir  George  Collier,  came  up  to  Wiscasset  on  Sep¬ 
tember  10,  1777,  there  were  many  Tories  in  the  town  for 
whom  ill  treatment  was  feared,  so  Judge  Rice  was  taken  “as 
a  foremost  citizen,”  on  board  the  ship,  and  held  as  hostage 
for  six  weeks  for  the  good  behavior  of  the  people  of  the  town. 

Judge  Rice’s  daughters  were  all  great  belles.  I  suppose 
girls  of  good  breeding  and  education  were  more  or  less  scarce 
in  that  early  time  in  far-off  Maine.  Cousin  Mary  Smart 
has  given  me  some  family  reminiscences.  Years  ago  she 
found  a  bundle  of  love  letters  from  her  grandmother,  Sophia 
Rice,  and  her  grandfather,  Judge  Jonathan  Thayer.  She 
read  them,  and  then  destroyed  them,  thinking  they  were  of 
too  personal  a  nature  to  be  read  by  others.  “I  tell  the  tale 
as  ’twas  told  to  me.” 
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Once  upon  a  time  Judge  Jonathan  Thayer  on  his  way  from 
Boston  to  Camden  stopped  over  night  at  Judge  Rice’s  house 
in  Wiscasset.  They  had  been  intimate  friends  at  Harvard. 
His  breath  was  quite  taken  away  by  the  gaiety  and  charm  of 
the  bevy  of  daughters  of  the  household,  and  he  made  an 
excuse  to  go  several  times  to  visit  his  old  friend.  Finally, 
after  the  third  visit,  he  wrote  in  the  stilted  style  of  the  time 
to  Hannah  Rice,  offering  her  his  heart  and  hand  and  a  house 
in  Camden.  After  mature  deliberation,  in  a  dignified  man¬ 
ner  (for  he  was  a  great  man  in  those  days),  she  wrote  saying 
that  she  did  not  love  him.  This  was  evidently  a  great  blow 
to  the  Judge,  but,  nothing  daunted,  he  wrote  again,  express¬ 
ing  his  regret.  She  had  evidently  made  it  final,  so  in  his 
answer  he  asked  her  if  she  thought  that  one  of  her  sisters 
would  consider  a  proposal.  To  his  pleasure  she  promptly 
responded,  “Yes,  Sophia  would  be  honored  and  glad  to  con¬ 
sider  your  offer.”  Whereupon  he  wrote  to  her  and  was 
accepted.  And  so  they  were  married  and  lived  happily  ever 
after.  Hannah  afterwards  married  Henry  Hovey  of  War¬ 
ren,  Maine. 

Cousin  Mary  also  told  me  that  just  before  her  mother 
died,  when  talking  was  difficult  for  her,  she  kept  repeat¬ 
ing  to  her  daughter  the  word  box,  A  search  was  made, 
and  finally  a  pasteboard  box  was  discovered  hidden  away, 
apparently  empty,  but  upon  investigation  it  was  found  to 
have  a  double  bottom.  Tearing  it  open,  a  large  quantity  of 
Spanish  doubloons  was  found.  It  was  too  late  for  any  ex¬ 
planation  from  her  mother,  so  Cousin  Mary  found  the  oldest 
inhabitant,  and  the  mystery  was  solved.  About  1790,  when 
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a  Spanish  ship  was  in  Camden  Harbor,  one  of  the  sailors 
committed  a  murder  while  on  leave  in  the  village.  He  was 
seized,  and  Judge  Thayer  was  appointed  to  defend  him, 
which  he  did  successfully,  receiving  the  doubloons  as  his 
fee.  Why  they  remained  in  a  little  old  pasteboard  box  over 
a  hundred  years  no  one  knows.  I  asked  Cousin  Mary  what 
she  did  with  them,  and  she  answered  in  a  casual  way,  “I 
took  them  to  Boston.”  She  then  showed  me  the  empty  box, 
covered  with  wall-paper,  which  I  yearned  to  possess,  but  I 
dared  not  voice  my  wishes. 

Her  house  in  Camden  is  filled  with  lovely  old  furni¬ 
ture,  glass  and  china,  which  has  come  down  to  her  from  the 
Rices  and  Thayers,  and  I  am  sure  there  are  many  other 
things  in  it  which  would  be  of  infinite  interest,  but  which  I 
have  never  seen. 

Another  of  Judge  Rice's  daughters,  my  great-grandmother, 
Rebecca,  was  sent  to  school  in  Boston  in  1797.  I  have  let¬ 
ters  to  her  from  her  father  and  also  from  her  mother,  coun¬ 
selling  her  not  only  to  study  her  books,  but  to  perfect  herself 
in  all  “the  graces  which  adorn  young  womanhood,"  includ¬ 
ing  dancing  and  music.  I  quote  several  of  these  letters: 

Pownalborough,  June  5,  1797. 

Dear  Child , 

We  received  your  letter  today  and  was  glad  to  hear  that 
you  liked  your  school  and  Mistress. 

Your  brother  Thomas  has  come  but  has  not  brought 
Sally.  (His  wife,  Sally  Swan.) 
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.  .  .  You  must  give  my  respects  to  Mrs.  Alden  Bradford 
and  Mrs.  Stevenson.  Your  Aunt  Moore  is  published  to 
Mr.  Dolton,  and  is  a  going  to  be  married  the  second  evening 
in  July. 

Be  careful  of  the  fine  stories  that  the  young  gentlemen  will 
tell  you  at  Mrs.  Langdon’s. 

Let  not  the  thoughts  of  Death  be  ever  out  of  your  mind. 

Your  Papa  and  brothers  and  sisters  join  me  in  love. 

Your  affectionate  mother, 

Rebecca  Rice. 


Pownalboro,  June  II,  1797. 

My  dear  Child , 

I  rec’d  your  letter  by  the  Packet  and  I  am  glad  to  be  in¬ 
formed  of  your  safe  arrival  at  Boston.  Through  the  hurry 
of  Court,  which  now  sits  here,  I  cannot  be  particular  in  my 
letter  to  you.  My  intention  of  sending  you  to  Boston  was 
to  give  you  a  better  opportunity  for  improving  your  mind 
and  polishing  your  manners  than  you  could  have  here. 
Those  things  are  therefore  in  the  first  place  to  be  attended 
to  which  will  enable  you  to  be  useful  and  most  agreeable  in 
your  future  life.  Domestic  virtues  are  most  ornamental  to 
the  female  character,  and  in  them  ladies  ought  to  excel.  I 
would  have  you  go  one  Quarter  to  the  dancing  school,  as 
that,  if  you  are  a  proficient,  will  give  you  some  degree  of 
confidence  and  a  graceful  and  easie  motion  which  is  always 
pleasing.  .  .  . 

Pay  great  attention  to  your  mind  and  person,  and  let  both 
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be  unspotted.  Be  obliging  and  attentive  to  all  your  acquaint¬ 
ances,  and  strive  to  merit  and  retain  the  approbation  of 
your  Mistress.  The  money  I  have  given  you  you  will  spend 
with  care  and  prudence  in  purchasing  such  little  matters  as 
you  may  want.  I  would  have  you  write  often  and  let  me' 
know  your  wants  and  how  you  spend  your  time.  Strive  to 
catch  the  manners  of  the  really  polite.  The  little  time  you 
will  have  in  Boston,  improve  it  with  the  greatest  deligence 
for  acquiring  every  useful  and  ornamental  accomplishment. 
Your  happiness  lies  near  my  heart.  Avoid  everything  that 
would  wound  the  feelings  of  a  tender  parent.  Let  me  know 
how  you  spend  your  money,  and  if  what  you  have  should  be 
well  laid  out  and  you  want  more  I  will  send  it  you. 

Your  Mamma,  Brothers  and  Sisters  all  rejoice  at  your 
happiness  and  wish  to  hear  often  from  you. 

I  am  your  affectionate  Father, 

Tho.  Rice. 


PoWNALBOROUGH,  Tune  20,  1707. 

Bear  Child , 

...  I  would  have  you  take  care  of  young  gentlemen,  they 
will  tell  you  a  thousand  fine  stories,  you  must  not  put  your 
trust  in  any.  I  would  not  have  you  go  to  Mrs.  Langdon’s 
much,  never  stay  there  in  the  evening.  I  hope  you  will 
behave  well. 

Your  loving  mother, 

R.  Rice. 
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POWNALBOROUGH,  Aug.  17,  I797. 

Dear  Child , 

...  I  would  not  have  you  go  out  at  night  with  gentlemen 
without  some  lady. 

The  gloves  you  sent  to  Sophia  were  not  half  large  enough. 
Mary  wants  3  shifts,  2  dimity  coats,  2  muslin  slips,  3  tuckers, 
1  waste ,  1  turban,  3  pocket  handkerchiefs,  1  pocket,  1  cap, 
1  loose  gown,  and  6  pairs  of  stockings.  Hannah  likes  her 
bonnet. 

Your  loving  mother, 

R.  Rice. 

Pownalboro,  Sept.  4,  1797. 

Dear  Cbildy 

I  rec’d  your  letter  by  James  Whittier,  and  am  glad  you 
enjoy  health  and  contentment.  I  sent  by  him  30  Dollars 
and  90  cents.  Hannah  also  sent  you  half  a  Dollar.  I 
directed  you  to  pay  Mrs.  Druitt  15  Dollars  and  to  Mrs. 
Turner  for  your  first  Quarter,  and  if  a  paint  box  was  all  the 
expense  in  learning  to  paint  you  might  get  you  one.  I  wrote 
you  that  you  might  go  another  Quarter  to  Mrs.  Turner,  and 
that  I  should  send  for  you  the  last  of  October  or  beginning  of 
November. 

Your  mother  sends  you  some  silk  for  a  skirt.  She  thinks 
you  can  do  without  a  gown.  I  observe  you  complain  for 
want  of  money.  I  have  sent  you  a  good  deal.  You  must 
not  lay  it  out  in  trifles.  You  may  prepare  yourself  for  the 
ball,  but  I  think  you  need  be  out  no  other  expense  than  your 
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THE  FIRST  HOUSE  BUILT  BY  JUDGE  RICE 
The  first  house  finished  in  Wiscasset.  Known  as  the  Parker  Homestead 


THE  SECOND  HOUSE  BUILT  BY  JUDGE  RICE 
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tickets.  After  you  have  made  your  skirt  the  rest  of  your 
clothes  will  do  very  well.  Be  more  anxious  to  polish  your 
manners  and  improve  your  mind  than  to  adorn  your  person 
in  gay  clothes.  Be  not  captivated  with  the  gay  and  flatter¬ 
ing  appearance  of  any  person.  True  worth  is  always  modest. 
Your  youth  and  inexperience  requires  you  to  be  constantly 
watchful.  There  are  many  who  feel  no  remorse  at  the  ruin 
of  innocence.  Pray  to  God  for  wisdom  and  His  protecting 
care.  I  sent  you  $10,  from  which  you  must  save  to  pay  for 
your  tickets.  The  rest  be  careful  of  and  spend  it  only  for 
necessaries.  We  are  all  in  usual  health  and  join  in  love  to 
you. 


Your  affectionate  Father, 


Tho.  Rice. 


While  Rebecca  Rice  was  at  school  in  Boston  she  formed  a 
friendship  with  Eliza  Southgate,  who  was  the  niece  of  the 
Hoh.  Rufus  King.  Later  when  Eliza  visited  relatives  in 
Wiscasset  the  girls  renewed  their  friendship  and  were  often 
together. 

Her  letters  were  published  in  1903  under  the  title  of  “A 
Girl  s  Life  Eighty  Years  Ago,”  and  I  am  quoting  extracts 
from  several  to  her  mother  and  her  cousin,  Moses  Porter,  as 
they  depict  the  life  and  people  of  Wiscasset  from  an  outsider’s 
point  of  view.  When  she  speaks  of  the  costumes  worn  there 
as  being  so  “ monstrous  smart”  I  can  quite  believe  it,  for  in 
my  girlhood  I  was  shown  some  beautiful  dresses  of  the 
early  days.  Rebecca  is  spoken  of  as  “the  beautiful  Miss 
Rice”  in  one  of  Eliza  Southgate’s  letters. 
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Eliza  writes: 

July  17,  1800. 

I  must  again  trouble  my  Dear  Mother  by  requesting  her 
to  send  on  my  spotted  muslin.  A  week  from  next  Saturday 
I  set  out  for  Wiscassett,  in  company  with  Uncle  William  and 
Aunt  Porter.  Uncle  will  fetch  Ann  to  meet  us  there,  and  as 
she  has  some  acquaintance  there  we  shall  stay  some  time 
and  aunt  will  leave  us  and  return  to  Topsham;  so  long  a 
visit  in  Wiscassett  will  oblige  me  to  muster  all  my  muslins, 
for  I  am  informed  they  are  so  monstrous  smart  as  to  take 
no  notice  of  any  lady  that  can  condescend  to  wear  a  calico 
gown,  therefore,  dear  mother,  to  ensure  me  a  favorable 
reception,  pray  send  my  spotted  muslin  by  the  next  mail 
after  you  receive  this,  or  I  shall  be  on  my  way  to  Wiscassett. 
I  shall  go  on  horseback,  —  how  I  want  my  habit,  —  I  wish 
it  had  not  been  so  warm  when  I  left  home  and  I  should  have 
worn  it.  I  am  in  hopes  you  will  find  an  opportunity  to  send 
it  by  a  private  conveyance  before  I  go,  but  my  muslin  you 
must  certainly  send  by  the  mail.  ...  I  shall  anxiously  await 
the  arrival  of  the  next  mail  after  you  receive  this. 

Bath,  October,  Sunday. 

After  a  fortnight  very  pleasantly  spent  in  Wiscassett  I 
return  to  Bath.  In  my  last  I  mentioned  that  Judge  Lowell’s 
family  were  expected  in  Wiscassett;  they  came  immediately 
after,  and  Eliza,  the  youngest,  brought  letters  from  Ellen 
Coffin,  thus  I  very  readily  got  acquainted  with  them. 
Judge  Lowell  appears  to  be  one  of  the  mildest,  most  amiable 
men  I  ever  saw.  Mrs.  Lowell  is  a  fine  ladylike  woman,  yet 
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her  manners  are  such  as  would  have  been  admired  50  years 
ago,  there  is  too  much  appearance  of  whalebone  and  buck¬ 
ram  to  please  the  depraved  taste  of  the  present  age. 

To  Moses  Porter . 

My  most  charming  Cousin!  ...  I  am  at  Wiscassett.  I 
have  seen  Rebecca*  every  day,  she  is  as  handsome  as  ever, 
and  we  both  of  us  were  in  constant  expectation  of  seeing  you 
for  2  or  3  days,  you  did  not  come  and  we  were  disappointed. 

Portland,  March  18,  1801. 

To  Moses  Porter. 

Thank  you  for  being  so  particular  in  your  description  of 
your  eastern  tour.  I  told  you  that  Wiscassett  would  delight 
you;  ease  and  sociability  you  know  always  please  you.  .  .  . 
I  meant  to  have  written  more  about  Wiscassett,  about  Miss 
R.* 

By  Mrs.  King. 

To  Mr.  Moses  Porter  at  Biddeford. 

I  want  to  write,  yet  I  don’t  want  to  write  to  you,  my 
ceremonious  Cousin,  but  at  this  time  I  can  think  of  nobody 
else  and  am  compelled  to  address  you.  My  last  was  dated 
from  Bath,  so  is  this;  since  then  I  have  made  a  visit  to  Wis¬ 
cassett.  Oh  I  believe  —  yes  I  did  write  a  few  lines  from 
there  by  Uncle  Thatcher.  I  had  forgotten  that  I  wrote  any 
more  than  the  letter  I  finished  before  I  left  Bath.  I  wish  I 
*  Rebecca  Rice. 
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could  give  you  an  account  of  my  spending  my  fortnight  at 
Wiscasset,  which  would  amuse  you  as  much  as  the  reality 
did  me,  but  that  is  impossible.  I  have  seen  so  many  new 
faces  —  (I  was  going  to  say  new  characters,  but  they  were 
generally  such  as  we  see  every  day),  so  many  handsome 
laides,  so  many  fine  men,  indeed  I  have  seen  a  little  of  every¬ 
thing.  .  .  .  What  prevented  your  coming  to  Wiscassett? 
I  tho’t  you  had  determined  upon  it.  Rebecca  and  I  used  to 
expect  you  every  day;  believe  me  I  was  asked  a  dozen  times 
if  you  were  not  absolutely  engaged  to  Miss  Rice.  How 
such  things  will  get  about.  I  told  every  body  that  asked  me 
that  I  was  your  confidant,  of  course  must  keep  your  attach¬ 
ment  a  secret,  for  which  I  am  prepared  to  receive  your 
thanks. 

Mr.  Kinsman  has  been  down  to  Wiscassett.  He  attended 
the  courts,  as  he  says,  to  acquire  a  better  knowledge  of  the 
law;  but  I  should  imagine  he  mistook  the  ladies  for  the  law , 
as  he  makes  them  his  constant  study.  .  .  .  Where  is  Maria? 
How  does  she  do?  Rebecca  wrote  her  while  I  was  in  Wis¬ 
cassett,  and  told  her  undoubtedly  she  is  expected  to  spend 
the  winter  there. 

Moses  Porter  was  evidently  flirting  madly  with  both 
Rebecca  Rice  and  Eliza  Southgate.  Had  he  not  passed  on 
so  young  there  might  have  been  a  different  ending  to  one  of 
their  stories.  I  can  distinctly  recall  Aunt  Ann’s  reminis¬ 
cences  of  Moses  Porter  as  she  had  heard  the  story  from 
her  mother. 
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a  Spanish  ship  was  in  Camden  Harbor,  one  of  the  sailors 
committed  a  murder  while  on  leave  in  the  village.  He  was 
seized,  and  Judge  Thayer  was  appointed  to  defend  him, 
which  he  did  successfully,  receiving  the  doubloons  as  his 
fee.  Why  they  remained  in  a  little  old  pasteboard  box  over 
a  hundred  years  no  one  knows.  I  asked  Cousin  Mary  what 
she  did  with  them,  and  she  answered  in  a  casual  way,  “I 
took  them  to  Boston.”  She  then  showed  me  the  empty  box, 
covered  with  wall-paper,  which  I  yearned  to  possess,  but  I 
dared  not  voice  my  wishes. 

Her  house  in  Camden  is  filled  with  lovely  old  furni¬ 
ture,  glass  and  china,  which  has  come  down  to  her  from  the 
Rices  and  Thayers,  and  I  am  sure  there  are  many  other 
things  in  it  which  would  be  of  infinite  interest,  but  which  I 
have  never  seen. 

Another  of  Judge  Rice  s  daughters,  my  great-grandmother, 
Rebecca,  was  sent  to  school  in  Boston  in  1797.  I  have  let¬ 
ters  to  her  from  her  father  and  also  from  her  mother,  coun¬ 
selling  her  not  only  to  study  her  books,  but  to  perfect  herself 
in  all  “the  graces  which  adorn  young  womanhood,”  includ¬ 
ing  dancing  and  music.  I  quote  several  of  these  letters: 

Pownalborough,  June  5,  1797. 

Dear  Child , 

We  received  your  letter  today  and  was  glad  to  hear  that 
you  liked  your  school  and  Mistress. 

Your  brother  Thomas  has  come  but  has  not  brought 
Sally.  (His  wife,  Sally  Swan.) 
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.  .  .  You  must  give  my  respects  to  Mrs.  Alden  Bradford 
and  Mrs.  Stevenson.  Your  Aunt  Moore  is  published  to 
Mr.  Dolton,  and  is  a  going  to  be  married  the  second  evening 
in  July. 

Be  careful  of  the  fine  stories  that  the  young  gentlemen  will 
tell  you  at  Mrs.  Langdon’s. 

Let  not  the  thoughts  of  Death  be  ever  out  of  your  mind. 

Your  Papa  and  brothers  and  sisters  join  me  in  love. 

Your  affectionate  mother, 

Rebecca  Rice. 

Pownalboro,  June  1 1,  1797. 

My  dear  Child , 

I  rec’d  your  letter  by  the  Packet  and  I  am  glad  to  be  in¬ 
formed  of  your  safe  arrival  at  Boston.  Through  the  hurry 
of  Court,  which  now  sits  here,  I  cannot  be  particular  in  my 
letter  to  you.  My  intention  of  sending  you  to  Boston  was 
to  give  you  a  better  opportunity  for  improving  your  mind 
and  polishing  your  manners  than  you  could  have  here. 
Those  things  are  therefore  in  the  first  place  to  be  attended 
to  which  will  enable  you  to  be  useful  and  most  agreeable  in 
your  future  life.  Domestic  virtues  are  most  ornamental  to 
the  female  character,  and  in  them  ladies  ought  to  excel.  I 
would  have  you  go  one  Quarter  to  the  dancing  school,  as 
that,  if  you  are  a  proficient,  will  give  you  some  degree  of 
confidence  and  a  graceful  and  easie  motion  which  is  always 
pleasing.  .  .  . 

Pay  great  attention  to  your  mind  and  person,  and  let  both 
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be  unspotted.  Be  obliging  and  attentive  to  all  your  acquaint¬ 
ances,  and  strive  to  merit  and  retain  the  approbation  of 
your  Mistress.  The  money  I  have  given  you  you  will  spend 
with  care  and  prudence  in  purchasing  such  little  matters  as 
you  may  want.  I  would  have  you  write  often  and  let  me 
know  your  wants  and  how  you  spend  your  time.  Strive  to 
catch  the  manners  of  the  really  polite.  The  little  time  you 
will  have  in  Boston,  improve  it  with  the  greatest  deligence 
for  acquiring  every  useful  and  ornamental  accomplishment. 
Your  happiness  lies  near  my  heart.  Avoid  everything  that 
would  wound  the  feelings  of  a  tender  parent.  Let  me  know 
how  you  spend  your  money,  and  if  what  you  have  should  be 
well  laid  out  and  you  want  more  I  will  send  it  you. 

Your  Mamma,  Brothers  and  Sisters  all  rejoice  at  your 
happiness  and  wish  to  hear  often  from  you. 

I  am  your  affectionate  Father, 

Tho.  Rice. 


Pownalborough,  June  29,  1797. 

Dear  Child , 

...  I  would  have  you  take  care  of  young  gentlemen,  they 
will  tell  you  a  thousand  fine  stories,  you  must  not  put  your 
trust  in  any.  I  would  not  have  you  go  to  Mrs.  Langdon’s 
much,  never  stay  there  in  the  evening.  I  hope  you  will 
behave  well. 

Your  loving  mother, 

R.  Rice. 
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POWNALBOROUGH,  Aug.  17,  I797. 

Dear  Child , 

...  I  would  not  have  you  go  out  at  night  with  gentlemen 
without  some  lady. 

The  gloves  you  sent  to  Sophia  were  not  half  large  enough. 
Mary  wants  3  shifts,  2  dimity  coats,  2  muslin  slips,  3  tuckers, 
1  waste ,  1  turban,  3  pocket  handkerchiefs,  1  pocket,  1  cap, 
1  loose  gown,  and  6  pairs  of  stockings.  Hannah  likes  her 
bonnet. 

Your  loving  mother, 

R.  Rice. 

POWNALBORO,  Sept.  4,  I797. 

Dear  Child , 

I  rec’d  your  letter  by  James  Whittier,  and  am  glad  you 
enjoy  health  and  contentment.  I  sent  by  him  30  Dollars 
and  90  cents.  Hannah  also  sent  you  half  a  Dollar.  I 
directed  you  to  pay  Mrs.  Druitt  15  Dollars  and  to  Mrs. 
Turner  for  your  first  Quarter,  and  if  a  paint  box  was  all  the 
expense  in  learning  to  paint  you  might  get  you  one.  I  wrote 
you  that  you  might  go  another  Quarter  to  Mrs.  Turner,  and 
that  I  should  send  for  you  the  last  of  October  or  beginning  of 
November. 

Your  mother  sends  you  some  silk  for  a  skirt.  She  thinks 
you  can  do  without  a  gown.  I  observe  you  complain  for 
want  of  money.  I  have  sent  you  a  good  deal.  You  must 
not  lay  it  out  in  trifles.  You  may  prepare  yourself  for  the 
ball,  but  I  think  you  need  be  out  no  other  expense  than  your 
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tickets.  After  you  have  made  your  skirt  the  rest  of  your 
clothes  will  do  very  well.  Be  more  anxious  to  polish  your 
manners  and  improve  your  mind  than  to  adorn  your  person 
in  gay  clothes.  Be  not  captivated  with  the  gay  and  flatter- 
ing  appearance  of  any  person.  True  worth  is  always  modest. 
Your  youth  and  inexperience  requires  you  to  be  constantly 
watchful.  There  are  many  who  feel  no  remorse  at  the  ruin 
of  innocence.  Pray  to  God  for  wisdom  and  His  protecting 
care.  I  sent  you  $io,  from  which  you  must  save  to  pay  for 
your  tickets.  The  rest  be  careful  of  and  spend  it  only  for 
necessaries.  We  are  all  in  usual  health  and  join  in  love  to 
you. 

Your  affectionate  Father, 


Tho.  Rice. 


While  Rebecca  Rice  was  at  school  in  Boston  she  formed  a 
friendship  with  Eliza  Southgate,  who  was  the  niece  of  the 
Hon.  Rufus  King.  Later  when  Eliza  visited  relatives  in 
Wiscasset  the  girls  renewed  their  friendship  and  were  often 
together. 

Her  letters  were  published  in  1903  under  the  title  of  “A 
Girl  s  Life  Eighty  Years  Ago,”  and  I  am  quoting  extracts 
from  several  to  her  mother  and  her  cousin,  Moses  Porter,  as 
they  depict  the  life  and  people  of  Wiscasset  from  an  outsider’s 
point  of  view.  When  she  speaks  of  the  costumes  worn  there 
as  being  so  “monstrous  smart”  I  can  quite  believe  it,  for  in 
my  girlhood  I  was  shown  some  beautiful  dresses  of  the 
early  days.  Rebecca  is  spoken  of  as  “the  beautiful  Miss 
Rice”  in  one  of  Eliza  Southgate’s  letters. 
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Eliza  writes: 

July  17,  1800. 

I  must  again  trouble  my  Dear  Mother  by  requesting  her 
to  send  on  my  spotted  muslin.  A  week  from  next  Saturday 
I  set  out  for  Wiscassett,  in  company  with  Uncle  William  and 
Aunt  Porter.  Uncle  will  fetch  Ann  to  meet  us  there,  and  as 
she  has  some  acquaintance  there  we  shall  stay  some  time 
and  aunt  will  leave  us  and  return  to  Topsham;  so  long  a 
visit  in  Wiscassett  will  oblige  me  to  muster  all  my  muslins, 
for  I  am  informed  they  are  so  monstrous  smart  as  to  take 
no  notice  of  any  lady  that  can  condescend  to  wear  a  calico 
gown,  therefore,  dear  mother,  to  ensure  me  a  favorable 
reception,  pray  send  my  spotted  muslin  by  the  next  mail 
after  you  receive  this,  or  I  shall  be  on  my  way  to  Wiscassett. 
I  shall  go  on  horseback,  - —  how  I  want  my  habit,  —  I  wish 
it  had  not  been  so  warm  when  I  left  home  and  I  should  have 
worn  it.  I  am  in  hopes  you  will  find  an  opportunity  to  send 
it  by  a  private  conveyance  before  I  go,  but  my  muslin  you 
must  certainly  send  by  the  mail.  ...  I  shall  anxiously  await 
the  arrival  of  the  next  mail  after  you  receive  this. 

Bath,  October,  Sunday. 

After  a  fortnight  very  pleasantly  spent  in  Wiscassett  I 
return  to  Bath.  In  my  last  I  mentioned  that  Judge  Lowell’s 
family  were  expected  in  Wiscassett;  they  came  immediately 
after,  and  Eliza,  the  youngest,  brought  letters  from  Ellen 
Coffin,  thus  I  very  readily  got  acquainted  with  them. 
Judge  Lowell  appears  to  be  one  of  the  mildest,  most  amiable 
men  I  ever  saw.  Mrs.  Lowell  is  a  fine  ladylike  woman,  yet 
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her  manners  are  such  as  would  have  been  admired  50  years 
ago,  there  is  too  much  appearance  of  whalebone  and  buck¬ 
ram  to  please  the  depraved  taste  of  the  present  age. 

c To  Moses  Porter . 

My  most  charming  Cousin!  ...  I  am  at  Wiscassett.  I 
have  seen  Rebecca*  every  day,  she  is  as  handsome  as  ever, 
and  we  both  of  us  were  in  constant  expectation  of  seeing  you 
for  2  or  3  days,  you  did  not  come  and  we  were  disappointed. 

Portland,  March  18,  1801. 

To  Moses  Porter . 

Thank  you  for  being  so  particular  in  your  description  of 
your  eastern  tour.  I  told  you  that  Wiscassett  would  delight 
you;  ease  and  sociability  you  know  always  please  you.  .  .  . 
I  meant  to  have  written  more  about  Wiscassett,  about  Miss 
R.* 

By  Mrs .  King . 

To  Mr.  Moses  Porter  at  Biddeford. 

I  want  to  write,  yet  I  don’t  want  to  write  to  you,  my 
ceremonious  Cousin,  but  at  this  time  I  can  think  of  nobody 
else  and  am  compelled  to  address  you.  My  last  was  dated 
from  Bath,  so  is  this;  since  then  I  have  made  a  visit  to  Wis¬ 
cassett.  Oh  I  believe  —  yes  I  did  write  a  few  lines  from 
there  by  Uncle  Thatcher.  I  had  forgotten  that  I  wrote  any 
more  than  the  letter  I  finished  before  I  left  Bath.  I  wish  I 
*  Rebecca  Rice. 
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could  give  you  an  account  of  my  spending  my  fortnight  at 
Wiscasset,  which  would  amuse  you  as  much  as  the  reality 
did  me,  but  that  is  impossible.  I  have  seen  so  many  new 
faces  —  (I  was  going  to  say  new  characters,  but  they  were 
generally  such  as  we  see  every  day),  so  many  handsome 
laides,  so  many  fine  men,  indeed  I  have  seen  a  little  of  every¬ 
thing.  .  .  .  What  prevented  your  coming  to  Wiscassett? 
I  tho’t  you  had  determined  upon  it.  Rebecca  and  I  used  to 
expect  you  every  day;  believe  me  I  was  asked  a  dozen  times 
if  you  were  not  absolutely  engaged  to  Miss  Rice.  How 
such  things  will  get  about.  I  told  every  body  that  asked  me 
that  I  was  your  confidant,  of  course  must  keep  your  attach¬ 
ment  a  secret,  for  which  I  am  prepared  to  receive  your 
thanks. 

Mr.  Kinsman  has  been  down  to  Wiscassett.  He  attended 
the  courts,  as  he  says,  to  acquire  a  better  knowledge  of  the 
law;  but  I  should  imagine  he  mistook  the  ladies  for  the  law, 
as  he  makes  them  his  constant  study.  .  .  .  Where  is  Maria? 
How  does  she  do?  Rebecca  wrote  her  while  I  was  in  Wis¬ 
cassett,  and  told  her  undoubtedly  she  is  expected  to  spend 
the  winter  there. 

Moses  Porter  was  evidently  flirting  madly  with  both 
Rebecca  Rice  and  Eliza  Southgate.  Had  he  not  passed  on 
so  young  there  might  have  been  a  different  ending  to  one  of 
their  stories.  I  can  distinctly  recall  Aunt  Ann’s  reminis¬ 
cences  of  Moses  Porter  as  she  had  heard  the  story  from 
her  mother. 
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Sunday,  Feb’y  14. 

To  Mr.  Moses  Porter. 

Only  think,  Moses,  I  was  from  home  when  you  passed 
thro’  town !  I  did  not  expect  you  so  soon,  altho’  you  said  you 
should  return  on  Friday.  I  thought  something  might  detain 
you  in  Wiscassett  longer  than  you  expected;  but  you  are 
one  of  those  odd  fellows  which  nothing  can  turn  aside,  no, 
not  even  the  most  sparkling  pair  of  black  eyes  in  the  world 
could  detain  you  a  moment  longer  than  you  first  intended, 
—  what  a  philosopher  in  this  age  of  gallantry  to  remain 
untainted!  It  will  come  at  last,  Moses. 

This  letter  is  the  last  one  written  by  Miss  Southgate  to 
her  cousin  Moses  Porter.  The  following  one  from  Dr. 
Southgate  to  his  brother-in-law,  Rufus  King,  who  was  then 
living  in  England,  tells  of  the  untimely  death  of  his  nephew, 
and  its  sad  cause,  July  26,  1802. 

“Our  brother  and  sister  Porter  of  Biddeford  have  lost 
their  eldest  son  Moses.  He  dyed  (sic)  about  fifteen  days 
since  of  the  yellow  fever.  He  had  a  ship  arrived  from  the 
West  Indies.  On  her  passage  the  cook  boy  dyed  suddenly  — 
the  rest  of  the  crew  were  none  of  them  sick,  but  of  those  per¬ 
sons  who  went  on  board,  five  or  six  were  taken  with  the  yel¬ 
low  fever  in  about  four  days  —  none  of  whom  lived  more 
than  four  or  five  days.  Moses  is  much  lamented  by  his 
family  and  acquaintances.  This  month  would  have  com- 
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pleted  his  law  education.  His  talents,  generous  and  amiable 
disposition  formed  a  pleasing  prospect,  etc.,  etc.” 

R.  Southgate. 

Eliza  Southgate  later  married  Walter  Bowne  of  Flushing. 
After  a  few  happy  years  of  married  life  she  died  in  Charles¬ 
ton,  where  she  had  gone  for  her  health,  in  the  year  1 809,  at 
the  age  of  twenty-five. 

OBITUARY  NOTICE  ON  THE  DEATH  OF 
THE  HON.  THOMAS  RICE 

(From  a  Wiscasset  paper,  April,  1812.) 

Died  at  Wiscasset  the  21  st  instant  Hon.  Thomas  Rice, 
Esqre,  aged  74. 

When  a  man  of  talents,  of  patriotism  and  piety  descends  to 
the  tomb,  ’tis  sweet  to  friendship  to  cherish  the  recollection 
of  his  virtues;  ’tis  a  tribute  to  public  merit  to  perpetuate  the 
biography  of  the  Christian  Magistrate. 

Mr.  Rice  was  born  in  the  County  of  Worcester,  rec’d  the 
honors  of  Harvard  University  in  1756,  studied  medicine 
under  the  direction  of  the  truly  respectable  Dr.  Oliver 
Prescot  of  Groton,  and  settled  as  a  physician  at  Wiscasset  in 
the  County  of  Lincoln  in  1762.  In  1763  he  was  made  a 
Justice  of  the  Court  of  Pleas,  for  that  County.  In  the  critical 
period  of  1776  he  had  a  seat  in  the  provincial  Congress 
holden  at  Watertown,  and  was  one  of  the  Committee  for 
furnishing  supplies  for  our  troops  at  that  time  in  the  field. 
He  was  also  one  of  the  Delegates  in  the  Convention  in  1779 
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for  forming  the  Constitution  of  this  Commonwealth,  and  a 
member  of  the  convention  for  ratifying  the  constitution  of 
the  United  States  in  1788.  During  several  years  he  was 
elected  Senator  for  the  District  in  which  he  resided,  and  was 
appointed  an  Elector  of  President  and  Vice  President  for 
three  successive  periods,  viz,  1792,  1796,  1800.  When  the 
judiciary  was  reorganized  under  the  authority  of  the  State 
Constitution  he  rec’d  a  commission  as  one  of  the  Justices  of 
the  Common  Pleas,  and  several  years  presided  in  that  Court 
with  great  ability  and  integrity  until  1809,  when  he  retired 
from  all  public  employment,  through  the  infirmities  of  ad¬ 
vancing  age.  For  many  years  he  also  held  the  office  of 
Register  of  Deeds,  which  he  resigned  in  1807,  and  was  an 
active  Justice  of  the  Peace  during  the  whole  period  of  his 
residence  in  the  County.  In  all  these  situations  of  responsi¬ 
bility  he  was  attentive  and  faithful,  and  had  the  satisfaction 
of  agreeing  in  opinion  with  the  most  eminent  Patriots  of  the 
State.  .  .  .  Judge  Rice  was  justly  marked  amongst  the  real 
and  discerning  patriots  of  the  old  school.  In  contending  for 
civil  liberty  he  was  careful  to  guard  against  all  licentious  and 
demoralising  sentiments.  He  was  a  firm  supporter  of  the 
Washington  policy,  and  no  one  regretted  more  than  he  did 
the  evident  departure  in  later  years  from  those  correct 
political  principles  which  formerly  guided  our  Rulers  and 
conducted  us  to  prosperity  and  glory  as  a  nation.  To  the 
Christian  religion  he  was  an  open  and  decided  friend  and  yet 
entirely  free  from  the  bigotry  of  a  sectarian,  from  the  weak¬ 
ness  of  the  enthusiast.  The  Magistrate  and  the  politician 
he  thought  should  be  guided  by  religious  principles,  “should 
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be  just,  ruling  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord.”  As  their  example 
should  afford  a  happy  influence  upon  society,  and  it  would 
be  their  great  concern  to  promote  the  public  good. 

The  son  of  Judge  Thomas  Rice  had  several  children,  but 
Jane  Rice  seems  to  have  been  the  star  of  the  family.  She 
never  married,  and  was  like  a  sister  to  my  great-aunts.  I 
can  remember  her  distinctly  as  wearing  a  Paisley  shawl,  and 
being  most  unusual  looking  —  small  and  plain,  with  a  face 
a  little  like  a  hickory  nut.  She  was  very  amusing  and  clever, 
and  full  of  fun,  so  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  no  one  in 
Wiscasset  had  more  friends  than  she. 

The  following  are  examples  of  the  “jingles”  she  used  to 
write: 


I  called  according  to  request, 

Dear  Mary  Ann,  and  did  my  best 
To  have  your  bonnet  done  tomorrow, 
But  failed  entirely  —  to  my  sorrow. 
Mrs.  Owen  heard  with  length’ning  face 
My  simple  statement  of  your  case, 

Then  said  as  plain  as  words  could  speak 
She  could  not  get  it  done  this  week. 

By  this  refusal  grown  more  bold 
A  second  time  the  tale  I  told. 

In  vain  each  argument  I  tried, 

In  vain  spoke  of  your  morrow’s  ride. 
Though  bonnetless  your  situation, 

It  called  forth  no  commiseration, 
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And  “No”  was  still  her  replication. 

I’m  grieved  at  heart  you  may  depend  on’t, 

But  it  can’t  be  helped,  and  there’s  an  end  on’t. 

An  Episode 

Two  Clericals  once  chanced  to  meet,  of  one  denomination, 

And  each  to  each  inimical,  though  of  the  same  persuasion  — 

In  Church  they  met  and  in  the  Desk ,  where  love  is  inculcated 
And  kindred  themes  enlarged  upon,  at  times  and  seasons  stated  — 
One  bore  the  euphonic  name  of  Reed ,  ’twas  given  him  at  birth, 
And  one  the  name  of  W alker  bore,  and  both  were  men  of  worth. 
Perhaps  he  was  the  older  man,  perhaps  the  bigger  talker, 

But  for  some  cause,  the  forenoon  hours  were  given  up  to  Walker, 
Who  went  through  all  the  forms  prescribed,  and  straightway  took 
his  stand, 

With  malice  rankling  in  his  heart  —  the  Gospel  in  his  hand, 

And  chose  his  text  in  Matthew  nth,  to  wit,  “What  went  ye  out” 
(Verse  7th)  “into  the  wilderness”  —  meaning  desert  land  no 
doubt  — 

“To  see?  A  Reed  shaken  with  the  wind?”  Then  with  apparent 
meekness 

He  spoke  of  Reeds  in  general,  their  worthlessness  and  weakness, 
With  now  and  then  a  backward  glance ,  a  shadow  of  a  look , 

Which  shew  he  meant  to  hit  a  Reed  not  mentioned  in  the  Book. 
The  while,  his  brother  sat  and  heard,  with  face  serene  and  quiet, 
And  when  the  sermon  closed  went  home  and  took  his  usual  diet, 
Then  took  his  stand,  with  Book  in  hand,  beneath  the  towering 
steeple, 

And  read  the  bit  of  Holy  Writ  before  the  assembled  people. 
Where’er  it  treats  of  Satan’s  feats,  not  those  yclept  equestrian, 

But  those  we  in  these  latter  days  denominate  pedestrian  — 
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How  to  and  fro,  blow  high  or  low,  he  tirelessly  meandered, 

How  up  and  down,  throughout  the  earth,  with  ceaseless  steps  he 
wandered, 

And  dwelt  upon  his  theme  at  length,  and,  being  a  fluent  talker, 
He  proved  beyond  a  shade  of  doubt  that  Satan  was  a  Walker. 
Whereat  you  bet  a  smile  went  round,  as  broad  as  the  allusion, 
While  Walker  his  come  uppence  took  and  scattered  in  confusion. 
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The  line  of  the  Erskine  family  in  America  is  as 
follows: 

Ninian  Erskine  m.  Ann  Hamilton.  Came  to 
America  about  1746. 

Captain  John  Erskine  m.  Mary  Read 

Colonel  John  Erskine  m.  ist,  Ann  McKown; 
2nd,  Rebecca  Parker 

Isabel  Erskine  m.  Robert  Hall  Parks 


CHAPTER  FOUR 


THE  ERSKINE  FAMILY 

It  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  speak  at  length  of  the  Erskine 
family  of  Scotland,  which  is  so  celebrated  in  history. 
According  to  Lower’s  “Dictionary  of  the  Family 
Names  of  the  United  Kingdom,”  the  ancient  and  noble 
Scottish  family  bearing  this  surname  derived  it  from  the 
barony  of  Erskine  on  the  Clyde,  in  Renfrewshire,  and  the 
name  was  first  assumed  as  a  surname  by  Henry  of  Erskine 
about  the  year  1 220.  The  first  of  the  name  to  attain  his¬ 
torical  importance  was  Robert  Erskine,  who  became  Earl  of 
Mar  in  1435?  on  the  death  of  Alexander,  the  former  Earl  of 

Mar,  without  issue.  This  Robert  was  a  grandson  of  Isabella, 
Countess  of  Mar. 

The  Erskines  were  at  all  times  leaders  in  the  “plots  and 
counter-plots  ”  surrounding  the  throne;  some  wielding  a  great 
influence  for  good,  and  some  acting  in  what  would  now  be 
considered  a  questionable  manner.  In  statescraft,  in  law, 
in  religion,  they  were  eminent.  As  Alexander  Ferguson, 
biographer  of  Henry  Erskine,  Lord  Advocate  of  Scotland, 
states,  “There  is  scarcely  a  vicissitude  that  can  be  named 
which  has  come  upon  any  Scotch  family  that  has  not  befallen 
the  Erskines,  nor  are  there  many  of  the  great  events  in  the 

history  of  the  land  in  which  they  have  not  borne  conspicuous 
parts.” 
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I  cannot  forbear  to  relate  the  following  tale,  which  seems 
interesting  to  me. 

To  go  back  a  bit,  Ralph  Erskine  of  Chirnside  and  Margaret 
Halcro  were  married  in  Dryburgh  in  1674.  They  had  a 
large  family,  including  two  sons,  Ralph  and  Ebenezer,  who 
were  to  become  famous  in  Scottish  history  as  the  leaders  of 
the  Secession  Movement. 

I  had  heard  from  my  remote  kinsman,  the  Rev.  Ebenezer 
B.  H.  Macpherson  of  London,  an  Erskine  descendant,  a 
story  that  has  lingered  in  my  mind,  so  I  wrote  to  his  widow, 
Alice  Macpherson,  for  the  details,  fearing  that  I  had  not 
remembered  them  correctly.  A  letter  just  received  from 
her  tells  the  tale  as  follows: 

“A  curious  legend  is  told  concerning  Margaret  Halcro 
Erskine  to  the  effect  that  after  an  illness  she  was  supposed  to 
have  died,  and  was  buried.  The  sexton,  knowing  that  she 
wore  a  valuable  ring  on  her  finger,  entered  the  vault  at  night 
and  tried  to  remove  it  with  a  knife.  Whereupon  she  sat  up 
in  her  coffin,  to  the  horror  of  the  invader,  who  fled.  When 
she  had  recovered  sufficiently,  she  made  her  way  to  the 
Manse,  and  rapped  at  the  door.  Her  husband,  hearing  the 
familiar  sound,  said  to  his  children,  who  were  sitting  around 
him,  ‘  Bairnies,  if  yer  mither  were’ny  deed  I  would  say  that 
was  her  knock.'  On  opening  the  door  he  was  startled  to  find 
her  standing  there." 

She  lived  for  many  years,  and  when  the  end  really  came 
the  stones  in  that  ring  were  divided  among  the  heirs,  and  one 
of  them  is  worn  in  a  ring  today  by  Alice  Macpherson. 

My  story  about  the  Erskines  begins  in  this  country  about 
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the  year  1746,  when  Alexander  Erskine  came  to  Boston. 
He  was  soon  followed  by  his  brother,  Ninian.  They  had 
both  been  persecuted  for  their  religious  beliefs  and  forced  to 
flee  from  Scotland  to  Londonderry,  though  one  or  both  must 
have  gone  later  to  London,  for  they  were  commissioned  by 
the  Pemaquid  Company,  which  had  grants  in  New  England 
from  the  Crown,  to  come  to  America  and  make  a  survey  of 
the  company’s  claims. 

After  fulfilling  their  contracts  with  the  English  company, 
they  decided  to  remain  on  the  Point,  and  founded  a  settle¬ 
ment,  which  they  named  Bristol.  Nearly  all  of  the  Erskines 
in  New  England  came  from  this  branch  of  the  family. 

Colonel  John  Erskine,  my  grandfather,  the  grandson  of 
Ninian  Erskine,  was  born  in  Bristol  in  1785.  When  quite  a 
a  young  man  he  became  interested  in  the  wave  of  prosperity 
which  was  sweeping  over  Wiscasset,  a  neighboring  town,  and 
decided  to  remove  there.  Purchasing  docks  and  property, 
he  established  a  ship  chandlery  business  for  fitting  out  the 
many  ships  which  docked  at  the  wharves.  He  was  pros¬ 
perous,  and  became  a  leader  in  business,  civic  and  military 
affairs,  as  well  as  in  the  church. 

At  the  time  of  his  marriage  in  1820  to  Ann  Maria  Mc- 
Kown,  Colonel  Erskine  bought  an  attractive  house  on  Main 
Street,  where  he  lived  with  his  wife  until  she  died  ten  years 
later,  leaving  him  with  four  little  children.  He  must  have 
had  a  very  lonely  time  with  his  young  family  after  the  loss  of 
his  wife,  and  he  soon  began  to  look  about  for  her  successor. 

Aunt  Ann  has  told  me  of  Colonel  Erskine’s  exceedingly 
handsome  and  distinguished  appearance.  He  was  unques- 
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tionably  a  personage,  so  when  his  eye  was  attracted  by  her 
pretty  sister  there  was  great  excitement  in  the  family.  He 
must  have  had  a  winning  way,  for  he  captured  Grand¬ 
mother’s  heart  despite  the  difference  in  their  ages — he  was 
twenty-four  years  older  than  she,  and  they  were  married  the 
following  year. 

I  have  her  engagement  ring,  a  small  circlet  of  pearls,  and 
also  the  brooch  he  gave  her  on  their  marriage,  a  topaz  set 
with  pearls. 

Their  wedding  in  the  old  homestead  was  a  simple  affair, 
but  Governor  Smith  and  his  wife  “stood  up”  with  them, 
adding  dignity  to  the  occasion.  They  were  the  best  friends 
of  the  bride  and  groom,  a  friendship  which  continued 
throughout  the  years. 

Grandmother  has  often  told  me  of  her  new  experiences 
after  her  marriage.  She  was  obliged  at  twenty  to  wear  a  cap 
as  a  sign  that  she  had  assumed  family  cares.  When  she 
went  to  church  with  her  husband  and  his  little  girls  she  wore, 
even  in  the  coldest,  snowy  weather,  “little  satin  slippers,” 
and  carried  her  foot-stove,  so  that  when  she  arrived  at  church 
she  could  dry  her  slippers  and  be  comfortable. 

She  had  four  children:  the  first,  my  dear  mother,  Isabel 
Beecher  Erskine,  named  for  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  Edward 
Beecher,  the  brother  of  Henry  Ward  Beecher;  the  next,  my 
uncle,  Freeman  Parker  Erskine;  the  other  two  died  young. 

Grandfather  Erskine  had  a  niece,  Cousin  Sarah,  as  my 
mother  called  her,  of  whom  I  have  many  interesting  mem¬ 
ories.  She  was  tall,  very  fine  looking,  and  rather  impressive 
in  style  —  a  characteristic  of  the  Erskines.  Married  while 
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MY  GRANDMOTHER,  REBECCA  DAVIS  PARKER 
(Mrs,  J  ohn  Erskine) 
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quite  young  to  a  sea  captain,  she  nearly  aways  accompanied 
him  on  his  voyages.  Many  were  the  absorbing  tales  she 
told  me  of  far-off  lands  and  strange  people  she  had  seen,  and 
of  the  life  she  had  led  on  board  her  husband’s  ship  when  she 
was  the  only  woman. 

The  chief  excitement  of  the  daily  life  of  Wiscasset  in 
Mother’s  youth  was  the  arrival  of  the  great  Concord  coach 
from  Portland  with  passengers  and  mail.  It  would  come 
dashing  down  the  hill  past  the  Common,  and  pull  up  in 
front  of  the  Hilton  House,  the  only  hotel  in  the  town,  where 
a  change  of  horses  would  be  made,  and  time  would  be  given 
for  dinner.  The  hotel  was  famous  for  its  bountiful  table, 
prepared  by  members  of  the  host’s  family.  Often  the  pas¬ 
sengers  were  friends  of  the  Erskines,  and  would  take  a  few 
minutes  to  run  across  the  street  and  make  a  call. 

I  remember  one  story  in  particular.  The  family  had  been 
told  that  their  Thomaston  friends,  Dr.  Kellogg  and  his  large 
family,  were  to  pass  through  Wiscasset  en  route  to  a  little 
western  town  by  the  name  of  Chicago.  So  an  invitation  was 
extended  for  all  of  the  Kelloggs  to  dine  with  the  Erskines 
upon  the  arrival  of  the  coach,  which  this  time  came  over  the 
long  bridge  from  Thomaston.  Mother  was  then  a  little 
girl,  and  she  was  thrilled  at  the  idea  of  this  adventure  into 
an  unknown  world. 

They  had  a  wonderful  visit,  and  parted  with  many  tears. 
Strangely  enough,  the  Kelloggs  settled  in  Waukegan  instead 
of  Chicago,  and  became  great  friends  of  my  Grandfather 
Parks’  family.  One  of  the  daughters,  Sarah  Kellogg,  mar¬ 
ried  Mr.  Elisha  Ferry  of  Chicago,  who  was  a  brilliant  lawyer, 
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a  partner  of  my  grandfather,  Calvin  Chapin  Parks,  and 
a  friend  of  Abraham  Lincoln’s.  On  President  Lincoln’s 
election,  one  of  his  first  appointments  was  that  of  Judge 
Ferry  to  be  Governor  of  the  Territory  of  Washington. 
He  was  reappointed  by  each  succeeding  President  until 

the  Territory  was  made  a  State,  when  he  was  elected 
Governor. 

Mother  often  told  me  of  the  Kelloggs’  trip  overland  from 
Waukegan  to  the  Pacific  coast.  It  was  more  interesting 
than  any  novel  I  had  ever  read,  and  filled  my  soul  with  long¬ 
ing  for  adventure;  for  in  those  days  it  was  a  far  cry  from 
Thomaston,  Maine,  to  the  west  coast. 

Grandfather  Erskine’s  daughters,  my  mother’s  half-sisters, 
married  early;  Aunt  Sarah  to  the  Rev.  Franklin  Parsons,  and 
Aunt  Helen  to  Mr.  Charles  Coffin.  The  Parsons  went 
forth  as  missionaries  to  Waukegan,  Illinois,  near  Chicago, 
and  soon  afterwards  wrote  asking  Aunt  Sarah’s  sister,  Aunt 
Maria,  to  make  them  a  visit.  On  her  arrival  she  met,  and 
later  married  Judge  Benjamin  Franklin  Parks,  one  of  the 
four  sons  of  Calvin  Chapin  Parks.  Aunt  Sarah  Parsons  and 
the  Parks  family  were  warm  friends,  in  spite  of  the  difference 
in  their  religious  belief,  for  the  Parks  family  were  Episco¬ 
palians,  and  Mr.  Parsons  was  the  first  pastor  of  the  Congre¬ 
gational  Church  —  a  difference  at  that  time  more  marked 
than  at  the  present  time;  but  they  were  people  of  congenial 
tastes  and  the  same  background. 

Aunt  Maria  and  Uncle  Franklin  moved  to  Aurora,  Illinois, 
also  near  Chicago,  and  there  my  mother  visited  them,  and 
met  Uncle  Franklin’s  youngest  brother.  They  proceeded  to 
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fall  in  love,  and  were  married,  when  they  were  both  very 
young,  at  the  Parks’  house  in  Aurora. 

The  story  of  my  mother’s  first  meeting  with  my  father  has 
often  been  told  me.  Coming  down  to  breakfast  the  morning 
after  her  arrival  she  was  greeted  by  a  manly  voice  singing  a 
popular  song,  “A  little  more  cider  for  Miss  Dinah!”  and, 
entering  the  sitting-room,  she  beheld  a  handsome  young 
man  dressed  in  the  latest  fashion  —  very  tight  boots,  and 
trousers  small  at  the  foot  with  a  strap  under  the  instep.  She 
quickly  discovered  that  it  was  “  brother  Robert,”  of  whom 
she  had  not  even  heard.  It  is  needless  to  say  it  was  love 
at  first  sight,  for  Mother  must  have  been  charming,  and 
with  her  gentle  New  England  manner  she  captivated  Father. 

Four  years  after  Grandfather  Erskine’s  death  my  grand¬ 
mother  decided  to  go  west  with  her  son,  my  Uncle  Parker 
Erskine.  She  took  only  her  silver,  giving  to  her  friends  many 
of  her  choice  family  possessions,  including  a  pair  of  lovely 
mirrors.  She  left  the  rest  of  her  belongings  in  the  house  for 
the  use  of  my  Aunt  Helen  Coffin,  who  in  turn,  on  her  de¬ 
parture  for  the  west  later,  sent  everything  to  be  stored  in  the 
attic  of  her  brother-in-law,  Mr.  Isaac  Coffin.  So  far  as  I 
know  they  are  still  in  that  house,  with  the  exception  of  the 
tall  clock,  which  finally  found  its  way  to  my  Cousin  Edith 
Andrews. 

Grandmother  Erskine  and  Uncle  Parker  lived  in  Chicago 
for  some  years,  and  there  he  was  married.  After  he  had 
made  a  considerable  fortune  and  retired,  he  and  his  family 
moved  to  Wiscasset  and  bought  a  lovely  place  known  as  the 
Wood  mansion,  not  far  from  the  house  Grandmother  Erskine 
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had  bought,  called  the  Tinkham  house.  She  lived  to  be 
eighty-six,  and  kept  her  beauty  and  charm  to  the  last. 

Uncle  Parker  and  my  mother  were  a  most  devoted  brother 
and  sister,  and  I  always  adored  him.  He  loved  the  water, 
and  his  yacht  lolanthe  was  his  hobby.  As  the  years  went 
by  he  became,  I  think,  the  most  beloved  citizen  in  Wiscasset, 
and,  with  his  good  looks,  charming  manners,  twinkling  eyes, 
and  friendly  interest  in  everyone,  he  occupied  a  unique 
position.  The  seafaring  men  loved  him,  and  to  show  their 
affection  some  of  them  named  their  babies  for  him.  When 
he  passed  on  the  grief  of  all  who  knew  him  was  really  touch¬ 
ing. 
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Dethroned!  discrowned!  forsaken  by  the  sea, 
Sitting  in  dust  with  ashes  on  thy  head, 

Still  thou  art  beautiful!  and  still  will  be 

Fair  as  a  dream  though  all  my  hopes  are  dead; 
Thine  empty  palaces  to  silence  given; 

Thy  children  scattered  to  the  winds  of  heaven. 

Beloved!  beautiful!  not  we  alone  — 

Thy  children,  praise  thee,  ruined  as  thou  art, 
Thy  peerless  graces  all  who  see  thee  own: 

And  we  —  we  bear  forever  on  our  heart 
The  sacred  picture  of  our  home  of  yore, 

Framed  in  its  pleasant  hills,  its  matchless  shore. 

Augusta  Moore 


Moonlight  Hall ,  October ,  1882 
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From  my  infancy  I  was  taken  to  Wiscasset  every  summer 
for  a  visit  by  my  dear  mother  to  see  my  great-aunts 
and  her  own  particular  friends.  Sometimes  we  would 
remain  for  a  day  or  two,  and  sometimes  for  weeks  at  a 
time.  In  this  way  my  love  for  the  place  became  very  strong, 
and  as  I  grew  older  I  realized  more  and  more  its  charm,  its 
traditions,  and  its  historical  importance. 

It  seems  to  be  the  rule  that  not  only  those  whose  roots  are 
in  the  very  soil  of  the  town  long  to  return,  but  strangers 
after  one  visit  also  share  this  feeling.  I  have  read  of  the  call 
of  the  wild,  but  the  call  of  Wiscasset  is  just  as  deep  and  strong 
to  those  who  have  loved  the  place,  and  it  is  so  recognized  by 
all  who  have  been  so  fortunate  as  to  walk  its  quiet  lanes  and 
the  beloved  bridge,  the  favorite  rendezvous  of  lovers  and 
poetic  souls  on  moonlight  nights. 

I  am  quoting  from  various  sources  paragraphs  about  Wis¬ 
casset  that  have  interested  me,  as  they  describe  so  much 
better  than  I  can  the  subtle  charm  of  the  place;  and  the 
photographs  of  the  lovely  houses  and  the  elms  will  give  a 
faint  idea  of  the  beauty  of  the  town  to  those  who  have  not 
seen  it. 

Pownalboro,  as  Wiscasset  was  then  called,  was  not  a  grant 
from  the  Crown.  Except  for  the  patent  given  to  the  Duke  of 
York  by  his  brother,  no  patents  were  issued  between  the 
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Damariscotta  and  Kennebec  Rivers,  and  the  land  was  held 
entirely  under  the  Indian  deeds. 

About  1660  George  Davis  and  his  brother,  John,  and  two 
others  came  to  what  is  now  Wiscasset,  and  took  possession 
of  a  tract  of  land  in  the  approximate  location  of  the  present 
jail,  half  a  mile  north  of  the  Point  and  fifty  rods  from  the  river. 

The  present  town  has  almost  the  identical  boundaries  of 
the  parcel  of  land  deeded  to  George  Davis  by  the  three 
sagamores  of  the  Sheepscot  River  in  1663.  Their  names, 
taken  directly  from  the  deed  dated  1664  in  the  Wiscasset 
Court  House,  were  Necodenahant,  Quesememecke  and 
Obihas. 

After  being  driven  off  twice  by  the  Indians,  the  Davis 
brothers  and  their  friends  did  not  return,  and  the  lands 
which  they  had  developed  and  improved  for  a  score  of  years 
went  to  waste. 

The  heirs,  who  by  purchase  or  inheritance  laid  claim  to 
these  lands,  met  at  Austin's  Coffee  House  in  Boston  about 
fifty  years  later  and  formed  the  Wiscasset  Company  about 
1715.  They  were  the  Wiscasset  Proprietors,  and  every 
parcel  of  land  in  the  village  is  held  under  the  Davis  title. 

Through  the  Wiscasset  Proprietors,  a  small  group  of  far- 
seeing  and  intelligent  men  in  Boston  became  interested  in 
Pownalboro,  as  it  was  then  called.  They  realized  its  many 
advantages  —  a  beautiful  deep  harbor,  land-locked  and  open 
all  the  winter,  offering  every  inducement  for  commerce  and 
ship-building,  as  well  as  a  fine  situation  for  a  village.  It  was 
not  long  before  dear  Wiscasset  was  started  on  its  career,  to 
be  so  successful  until  the  Embargo. 
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One  of  the  Proprietors,  Robert  Lambert,  sold  a  piece  of 
his  land  to  Thomas  Rice,  who  had  just  completed  his  course 
at  Harvard  College.  He  settled  in  Pownalboro,  and  built 
the  first  frame  house  in  the  little  town,  with  a  commanding 
view  of  the  Narrows.  Others  followed  rapidly,  and  before 
long  the  Congregational  Church  or  “Meeting  House”  was 
started,  located  with  rare  judgment  on  High  Street,  over¬ 
looking  the  whole  settlement  from  the  Common  to  the  Har¬ 
bor. 

An  extract  from  an  old  newspaper  describes  it  as  follows: 

“The  old  Meeting  House  was  built  prior  to  1771  (a.d. 
1767),  a  barn-like  structure,  unpainted,  and  unplastered, 
with  the  great  beams  jutting  out  in  the  corners,  and  three 
galleries.  One  was  for  strangers,  seamen  and  unruly  boys. 
The  eastern  front  was  for  the  singers  and  opposite  the  pulpit. 
The  singers  on  rising  to  sing  turned  backs  to  the  pulpit,  the 
leader  beating  time  with  a  tuning  fork,  a  bass  viol  and  bas¬ 
soon.  Fugue  tunes  were  the  popular  airs.  The  N.-E. 
corners  of  the  gallery  were  open  seats  for  the  negroes.  A 
deacon  seat  was  on  the  main  floor  below  in  front  of  the  pul¬ 
pit,  and  a  square  pew  immediately  above  and  under  the  pul¬ 
pit,  entered  from  the  pulpit  stairway,  was  for  deaf  aged 
persons. 

“The  winter  Sabbaths  were  bitter  in  the  old  structure, 
where  the  preacher  stood  during  service  in  his  cloak,  surtout 
and  black  silk  gloves.  Small  tin  (a.d.  1810)  stoves  in  a 
wooden  frame  were  common,  which  just  before  service  were 
filled  with  glowing  coals  from  kitchen  fires  of  the  neighbor¬ 
hood.  This  was  prior  to  1822,  when  the  ladies  procured  a 
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stove,  and  in  gratitude  their  names  were  entered  in  the 
parish  record. 

“In  those  days  it  was  a  disgrace  and  dangerous  to  charac¬ 
ter  in  Wiscasset  not  to  go  to  church.  Horses  with  saddles 
and  pillion  were  the  common  means  of  travel  to  church,  and 
a  walk  of  two  to  four  miles  was  the  usual  Sabbath  day’s 
journey  afoot.  All  went  to  meeting,  and  the  dog  and  cat 
were  left  to  keep  house.” 

An  iconoclastic  spirit  caused  the  tearing  down  in  1840  of 
the  old  building,  which  was  in  a  perfect  state  of  preservation. 
The  second  church,  built  in  the  same  year  on  the  site  of  its 
predecessor,  burned  December  31,  1907,  melting  the  original 
Paul  Revere  bell,  number  39,  when  the  steeple  collapsed 
into  the  burning  building.  Forty  pounds  of  this  metal  were 
salvaged  and  incorporated  in  the  present  bell. 

The  bell  in  the  tower  of  the  Congregational  Church  in 
Wiscasset  has  tolled  for  the  death  of  every  President  of  the 
United  States  from  George  Washington  to  Calvin  Coolidge, 
with  the  exception  of  Theodore  Roosevelt,  and  then  because 
there  was  no  bell  in  the  belfry. 

One  gathers  from  old  records  that  the  education  of  the 
youth  of  the  village  was  on  a  highly  religious  plane,  as  the 
following  extract  will  show: 

“Miss  Quimby  in  1818  taught  a  school  for  boys,  the 
younger  ones,  and  the  Academy  was  built  for  Dr.  Packard, 
who  was  its  head  teacher  for  adult  scholars,  and  its  erection 
constituted  an  era  in  the  history  of  the  town.  The  high 
moral  influence  of  this  institution  worked  on  that  generation 
powerfully  for  good,  diffusing  intelligence,  elevating  the 
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community  to  a  cultivated  and  courteous  social  condition 
which  made  Wiscasset  eminent  thereafter. 

“The  Bible  in  its  school  curriculum  was  the  polishing 
agent.  The  'hammer  and  fire’  of  God’s  word  in  Dr.  Pack¬ 
ard’s  school  broke  up  and  melted  down  the  crudeness  of  the 
commercial  roughness  of  citizenship,  leaving  a  purer  and 
polished  substratum  of  life  and  society  for  which  the  place 
thereafter  became  noted.  The  Monday  morning  school 
services  were  lessons  from  Scripture  with  a  record  of  verses 
recited  and  chapters  read  in  the  Bible  for  the  week,  carried 
to  the  record  of  the  scholar,  the  tendency  of  which  was  to 
impress  the  mind  with  what  Webster  said  was  the  profound- 
est  truth  of  life,  viz:  'human  responsibility  to  God.’  Thus 
Dr.  Packard’s  school  was  made  a  savor  of  eminent  virtue  to 
Wiscasset  home  life  as  well  as  of  intelligent  culture,  and 
thereafter  Wiscasset  was  remarkable  for  a  generation  of 
intelligent,  courtly  and  cultured  inhabitants.” 

The  old  Block  House  has  always  been  a  joy  to  me.  The 
memories  of  the  long  walk  over  the  bridge  and  through  the 
lovely  woods  to  the  Fort,  the  exquisite  view  of  the  river,  the 
subterannean  passages  which  we  tried  to  explore,  the  picnics 
and  afternoon  teas  —  all  are  precious. 

Built  at  Edgecomb  on  Davis  Island,  the  Block  House  was 
a  refuge  for  the  settlers  from  the  Indians  in  the  early  days. 
The  river  a  few  hundred  feet  away  protected  it  on  three 
sides,  and  it  was  safeguarded  by  the  rocks  which  rise  precipi¬ 
tously  for  fifty  or  sixty  feet  at  the  point,  and  by  the  eddies 
south  of  the  island,  which  make  navigation  perilous  for 
anyone  trying  to  stem  the  swift  and  treacherous  tides  racing 
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through  the  Narrows.  From  the  small  hill  on  which  it  is 
situated  can  be  seen  the  three  rivers,  which  explains  the 
name  Wise  as  set ,  three  tides. 

The  Block  House  is  two  stories  with  a  cupola,  originally 
used  for  observation  and  to  accommodate  homing  pigeons. 
The  upper  walls  project  beyond  the  walls  of  the  lower  story 
by  about  three  feet,  and  there  were  trap  doors,  through 
which  Indians  could  be  shot  should  they  attempt  to  pile 
faggots  against  the  walls.  Inside  the  fort  was  a  well. 

In  case  of  emergency  a  landing  place  had  been  made  at  the 
foot  of  the  cliff  by  cutting  a  cave  in  the  solid  rock,  and  from 
this  there  was  an  underground  passage  leading  to  the  cellar 
of  the  Block  House,  protected  by  an  iron  door.  On  the  land 
side  the  trees  and  underbrush  had  been  cleared  away  for  some 
distance,  so  that  there  should  be  no  shelter  for  an  enemy. 

The  contrast  between  the  Block  House,  fortified  against 
attacks  by  Indians,  and  the  cultured,  charming  life  of  Wis- 
casset  in  later  years  is  very  great. 

When  one  considers  that  it  was  in  a  way  a  “  frontier  ” 
town,  it  is  quite  extraordinary  that  Wiscasset  developed  at 
such  an  early  date  in  the  history  of  New  England  into  a 
community  with  considerable  social  distinction.  In  this 
delightful  circle  was  Augusta  Moore,  whose  poem  “To 
Wiscasset”  appears  in  this  book.  She  was  a  great  friend 
of  Grandmother’s  and  of  Aunt  Ann’s.  Julia  Ward  Howe 
frequently  visited  her  sister  in  Wiscasset,  and  was  also  a 
devoted  friend  of  Aunt  Ann’s.  I  have  always  felt  that  the 
explanation  for  the  cosmopolitanism  of  the  people  of  the 
town  is  that  the  majority  were  descendants  of  fine  families 
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and  most  of  the  men  were  graduates  of  Harvard  College, 
which  was  then,  as  now,  noted  for  its  liberal  views,  so  that 
they  were  extremely  broad-minded  in  their  attitude  towards 
life,  in  contrast  to  the  settlers  of  most  New  England  villages. 

The  Wiscasset  boom  was  at  its  height  in  1801,  and  the 
fortunes  rolled  up  at  that  time  were  amazing.  The  man¬ 
sions  with  their  beautiful  old  doors  were  built  along  Water 
and  High  Streets,  and  furnished  with  rare  and  beautiful 
possessions. 

The  chief  entertainments  were  what  we  would  call  “high 
teas,”  a  name  possibly  first  given  to  that  function  in  Wis¬ 
casset.  Aunt  Ann  used  to  tell  me  about  them,  and  describe 
the  lovely  china,  silver  and  glass,  and  the  long  tables  laden 
with  delicious  things  to  eat.  I  wish  I  could  remember  the 
menus,  but  I  know  that  they  would  have  been  the  envy  of  a 
modern  hostess.  At  these  parties  wit  and  humor  prevailed, 
as  one  would  expect  with  such  people  as  the  Baileys,  Lees, 
Pages,  McCrates  and  Paysons. 

A  very  pretty  story  is  told  of  Clarissa  Payson,  the  daughter 
of  General  and  Mrs.  Payson,  who  were  among  the  founders 
of  the  town.  Though  engaged  at  the  time  to  a  Major  Elwell, 
a  much  older  and  it  is  supposed  well-to-do  man,  she  fell  in  love 
with  Major  Samuel  Page,  who  was  stationed  at  the  Old  Fort 
in  Edgecomb  under  Colonel  Erskine  during  the  War  of  1812. 
Tradition  has  it  that  he  was  very  good  looking,  and  used  to 
ride  over  in  uniform  to  church  in  Wiscasset  on  a  white  horse 
at  the  head  of  his  fifty  men.  One  night  Clarissa  climbed  out 
of  the  window  at  her  home,  now  the  old  Smith  house,  and 
down  a  hackmatack  tree,  met  the  Major,  and  they  tripped  off 
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and  were  married.  Hannah  Light,  who  had  worked  in  the 
family  for  years,  was  one  of  the  witnesses.  The  happy  pair 
were  evidently  forgiven  by  her  parents,  and  Major  Elwell 
was  apparently  reconciled,  for  he  gave  Clarissa  as  a  wedding 
present  a  lovely  sugar  bowl  and  cream  pitcher,  which  are  still 
in  the  family. 

A  certain  Captain  Binney  from  Massachusetts,  who  was  in 
command  of  Fort  Edgecomb  on  Davis  Island,  wrote  in  1810: 
“I  believe  Mrs.  Binney  has  been  to  more  tea  parties  since 
she  has  been  here  (Wiscasset)  than  for  some  years  in  Boston; 
for  in  that  respect  Wiscasset  has  the  prevailing  manner  of 
fashion  of  Hingham  —  afternoon  visits  and  tea  parties  are 
all  the  rage.  And  for  dress,  the  ladies  do  everything  this 
side  of  New  York  for  ’tis  from  New  York  they  get  their 
fashions.” 

The  following  description  of  Wiscasset  life  is  taken  from 
the  account  of  a  young  beau  of  the  day,  John  H.  Sheppard, 
a  Harvard  graduate,  who  started  a  law  business  there. 

“From  1810-1812  Wiscasset  was  a  very  gay  and  extrava¬ 
gant  place.  Costly  furniture  was  in  the  old  mansions,  some 
had  erected  veritable  palaces,  such  was  the  wealth  of  the  ship 
owners.  Large  dinner  parties,  frequent  balls,  rides,  water 
excursions  were  given,  and  the  people  were  very  showy  in 
dress  and  in  their  entertainments,  and  the  shipholders  talked 
large  of  the  amazing  amounts  of  money  attained  through 
trade  in  different  ports.  Ships  were  continually  sailing  to 
and  fro  with  lucrative  freights,  and  no  place  was  richer  or 
gayer  of  its  size  in  the  whole  United  States.” 

Charities  were  not  forgotten,  and  the  chief  one  was  the  first 
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of  record  in  the  United  States  to  be  legally  organized  by 
women.  The  Female  Charitable  Society  of  Wiscasset  came 
into  existence  on  Monday,  November  18,  1805,  at  the  resi¬ 
dence  of  Judge  Silas  Lee.  It  was  incorporated  in  the  State 
Legislature  in  1809.  Mrs.  Thomas  Rice  was  one  of  the 
incorporators,  and  there  were  thirty  members.  Since  my 
great-great-grandmother’s  time  every  generation  of  my 
family  has  been  represented,  including  Isabel  Erskine  Brew¬ 
ster,  2nd. 

In  the  minutes  of  the  meetings  appears  the  account  of  one 
in  1812,  when  the  ladies  met  to  transact  important  business. 
They  adjourned  without  the  usual  pleasantries,  to  hasten 
home  when  it  became  known  that  British  men-of-war  were 
on  their  way  up  to  the  harbor.  No  wonder  great  consterna¬ 
tion  was  felt,  for  Castine  and  Fort  Knox  at  Bucksport  had 
fallen,  and  it  was  but  natural  to  feel  that  Wiscasset’s  turn 
had  come.  The  composure  of  these  ladies  seems  to  es¬ 
tablish  the  fact  of  their  good  breeding,  as  people  of  less 
savoir  faire  would  not  have  attended  to  the  duty  of  the 
day  in  the  face  of  what  must  have  seemed  to  them  great 
danger. 

Wiscasset  continued  to  prosper  until  the  Embargo  Act 
was  passed  on  December  22,  1807,  on  Jefferson’s  recommen¬ 
dation,  forbidding  all  foreign  commerce.  This  was  the 
death  warrant  for  the  town,  as  well  as  a  great  blow  to 
America’s  shipping.  The  havoc  was  terrific,  exports  falling 
from  a  volume  of  $  110,000,000  in  1807  to  $22,500,000  in 
1808.  It  is  said  that  New  England  fought  the  Embargo 
Act  with  the  fierceness  of  a  struggle  for  life,  evading  it  by 
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sea,  and  sending  armies  of  smugglers  to  Canada  by  land. 

Then  came  the  War  of  1812,  which  was  another  blow  to  the 
remaining  business  of  ship-building  and  commerce.  Wis- 
casset  never  regained  her  former  prosperity,  and  from  that 
time  has  been  but  a  charming  reminder  of  the  glories  that 
were  hers. 

In  1801  the  Fire  Society  was  organized  among  the  promi¬ 
nent  men  of  the  town.  The  annual  dinner  given  by  one  of 
the  members  has  always  been,  and  still  is,  an  important 
social  event.  Each  member  of  the  Society  was  bound  by  the 
rules  to  keep  in  his  hall  two  leather  buckets,  two  bags  and 
a  bed  wrench,  all  of  which  made  their  appearance  when 
the  Paul  Revere  bell  in  the  church  steeple  sounded  the 
alarm  of  fire.  As  there  is  now  a  regular  fire  company  in 
Wiscasset  the  Fire  Society  has  become  a  purely  social 
organization. 

The  men  of  the  village  also  had  their  Masonic  Lodge, 
Lincoln  Lodge.  In  a  very  interesting  history  of  it  by  Rufus 
King  Sewall,  author  of  the  “Ancient  Dominions  of  Maine,” 
which  is  among  my  Wiscasset  papers,  he  speaks  of  the  battle 
between  the  Boxer  and  the  Enterprise ,  and  also  of  the  ship 
Rainbow.  I  have  also  a  printed  address  delivered  before 
the  members  of  the  Lodge  on  the  Festival  of  St.  John  the 
Baptist,  June  24,  1813,  by  the  Rev.  Freeman  Parker,  Chap¬ 
lain  of  the  Lodge. 

The  visit  of  Talleyrand  to  Wiscasset  was  a  never-to-be- 
forgotten  episode,  and  Aunt  Ann  never  for  one  moment  al¬ 
lowed  me  to  underestimate  its  importance.  There  were 
many  French  people  in  the  settlements  on  the  Kennebec, 
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which  is,  I  suppose,  the  explanation  for  this  distinguished 
man  including  this  section  of  the  country  in  his  travels.  For 
many  years  it  was  thought  that  the  Dauphin  was  at  this 
time  under  his  care,  but  this  was  proved  to  be  merely  a 
rumor. 

An  account  of  the  visit  of  Talleyrand  appeared  in  a  Wis- 
casset  paper  of  1794  as  follows: 

‘‘Talleyrand,  the  famous  French  Statesman,  Premier  of 
the  Royal  Cabinet  of  the  ante-Revolutionary  period,  sus¬ 
pected  of  treachery  to  Ministerial  secrets,  was  obliged  to  flee 
from  France.  He  took  passage  to  Wiscasset,  in  a  ship,  tradi¬ 
tion  says,  owned  and  commanded  by  Captain  Clough,  whose 
stately  mansion  and  warehouses  adorned  Squam  Point  at 
the  narrows  opposite  the  Fort,  where  he  landed  this  year,  and 
thence  went  up  to  Hallowell  with  letters  to  Col.  North. 

“A  French  youth  came  with  Talleyrand,  believed  to  have 
been  the  young  Duke  de  Orleans,  Louis  Phillipe,  afterwards 
King  of  France.  .  .  .  From  Wiscasset  they  went  to  Kenne¬ 
bec,  and  so  on  to  Philadelphia.” 

The  story  of  Marie  Antoinette  seems  to  follow  naturally 
that  of  Talleyrand,  though  the  ill-fated  Queen  never  reached 
the  coast  of  Maine. 

When  Aunt  Ann  used  to  allude  to  the  Marie  Antoinette 
house  near  Wiscasset,  which  I  have  so  often  seen,  I  always 
considered  it  all  in  the  nature  of  a  fairy  tale.  Now  I  regret 
that  I  did  not  make  notes  of  her  stories,  especially  since  let¬ 
ters  and  manuscripts  have  recently  been  found  in  an  old 
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trunk  in  the  attic  of  the  Captain  Clough  Homestead  at  Wis- 
casset  which  throw  light  on  the  legend. 

The  thoughts  of  the  Royalists  turned  to  America  as  a 
refuge  for  the  Royal  family  after  escape  by  land  had  failed. 
After  the  execution  of  the  King  in  1793  their  efforts,  with 
Talleyrand  as  prime  mover,  were  directed  towards  rescuing 
the  Queen  and  the  Dauphin.  Plans  went  forward  until  the 
American  schooner  Sally ,  owned  by  Colonel  Swan,  in  com¬ 
mand  of  Captain  Clough  of  Edgecomb,  Maine,  with  some  of 
the  royal  belongings  from  the  Tuileries  on  board,  only 
awaited  the  arrival  of  the  Queen  and  the  Dauphin  to  set 
sail  for  America.  In  one  of  Captain  Clough's  letters  to  his 
wife  he  wrote,  “Do  not  prepare  to  receive  a  queen,  but  only 
a  very  sad  and  broken-hearted  lady.,, 

The  whole  plan  failed  it  is  said  because  the  Queen  was 
not  told  of  the  safety  of  the  Dauphin,  and  so  refused  to  leave 
the  prison.  Another  story  has  it  that  the  plan  for  her  escape 
was  attempted  to  be  made  known  to  the  Queen  by  means  of 
a  note  concealed  in  a  bouquet,  which  was  carried  to  her  cell, 
and  discovered  by  one  of  the  guards.  Be  that  as  it  may, 
Captain  Clough  had  to  sail  without  her,  the  ship  laden  with 
the  priceless  furnishings  for  the  Queen’s  Maine  refuge. 

The  house  at  Squam  Island,  now  Westport,  was  furnished 
with  the  tapestries  and  furniture  brought  from  France.  In 
1815  it  was  moved  to  its  present  site  at  Edgecomb,  and  in  the 
course  of  time  its  contents  were  scattered. 

I  have  often  wondered  what  the  poor  Queen  would  have 
thought  if  she  had  been  brought  to  this  new  land;  somehow 
I  feel  that  she  would  not  have  been  very  happy.  Perhaps  it 
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was  better  that  she  was  taken  as  she  was,  and  that  her 
memory  lives  in  the  minds  of  many  as  that  of  a  heroine. 

There  is  a  sideboard  in  the  home  of  former  Governor 
Baxter  in  Portland,  which  is  known  to  have  been  on  the  ship 
Sally  for  the  use  of  Marie  Antoinette.  When  the  ship 
arrived  without  the  Queen  it  became  the  property  of  Colonel 
Swan,  the  owner  of  the  ship.  He  later  gave  it  to  his  son, 
William,  who  married  the  daughter  of  Colonel  Knox.  Colo¬ 
nel  Swan's  daughter,  Sally,  for  whom  the  ship  was  named, 
married  Thomas  Rice  II,  and  they  willed  to  Aunt  Ann  the 
sideboard  which  I  have.  Governor  Baxter's  sideboard  is 
larger  than  mine,  but  of  the  same  period,  and  the  inlaying 
and  various  characteristics  are  identical.  I  have  always  felt 
that  they  were  meant  to  be  together,  his  for  the  main  side¬ 
board,  and  mine  for  the  side  table.  And  what  would  have 
been  more  natural  than  that  old  Colonel  Swan  should  have 
given  one  piece  to  his  son  and  one  to  his  daughter?  I  like 
to  think  that  my  sideboard  may  have  some  connection  with 
this  romantic  story  of  the  ill-fated  Queen  of  France. 

I  quote  from  Frances  Clary  Morse's  “Furniture  of  the 
Olden  Time'': 

“In  1792  the  ship  Sally ,  consigned  to  Colonel  Swan,  sailed 
from  France,  laden  with  rich  furniture,  tapestries,  robes, 
everything  gathered  together  in  Paris  which  might  have  be¬ 
longed  to  a  royal  lady.  The  Sally  came  to  Wiscasset,  Maine, 
and  the  story  told  ‘down  East'  is  that  there  was  a  plot  to 
rescue  Marie  Antoinette,  and  the  Sally  was  laden  for  that 
purpose;  and  that  a  house  had  been  built  in  a  Maine  seaport 
for  the  queen,  whose  execution  put  an  end  to  the  plot,  and 
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sent  the  Sally  off  to  America  with  her  rich  cargo.  I  cannot 
help  thinking  that  if  the  story  be  true,  Marie  Antoinette  was 
spared  many  weary  days  of  discontent  and  homesickness;  for 
the  temperament  of  the  unfortunate  Queen,  luxury  loving, 
gay,  and  heedless,  does  not  fit  into  the  life  of  a  little  Maine 
seaport  town  one  hundred  years  ago.  When  the  Sally 
arrived,  her  cargo  of  beautiful  things  was  sold.  Legends  of 
Marie  Antoinette  furniture  crop  up  all  around  the  towns  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Wiscasset,  but,  singularly  enough,  I 
have  been  unable  to  trace  a  single  piece  in  Maine  except  one 
sideboard.  Miss  Elizabeth  Bartol  of  Boston,  whose  mother 
was  a  granddaughter  of  Colonel  Swan,  owns  several  pieces. 
Colonel  Swan’s  son  married  the  daughter  of  General  Knox 
and  took  the  sideboard  with  him  to  General  Knox’s  home  in 
Thomaston,  Maine,  where  it  remained  for  many  years. 

“The  sideboard  is  made  of  oak  (showing  its  English 
origin)  veneered  with  mahogany.  The  lines  upon  the  front 
and  the  figures  upon  the  legs  are  inlaid  in  satinwood,  and  the 
knife-box  is  inlaid  in  the  same  wood.  The  top  of  the  side¬ 
board  is  elaborately  inlaid  with  satinwood  and  dark  ma¬ 
hogany,  in  wide  bands,  separated  by  lines  of  ebony  and 
satinwood,  and  crossed  by  fine  satinwood  lines  radiating 
from  the  centre.  The  handles  and  escutcheons  are  of  silver, 
and  the  top  of  the  knife-box  is  covered  by  a  silver  tray  with 
a  reticulated  railing.  The  coffee-urn  is  of  Sheffield  plate, 
and  the  sideboard  with  its  appurtenances  appears  today  as 
it  did  one  hundred  years  ago  in  the  house  of  General  Knox. 
It  is  now  owned  by  the  Hon.  James  Phinney  Baxter  of 
Portland,  Maine.” 
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The  following  list  of  Internal  Revenue  Collections  made 
in  1 8 1 6,  showing  the  individual  pecuniary  standing  for  tax 
assessments,  I  found  in  an  old  newspaper.  It  is  from 
Ezekiel  Thompson's  statement  of  returns  for  the  Third 
Collection  District  of  Wiscasset. 

Jeremiah  Bailey .  $2.00 

John  Babson .  37-5° 

Bank  of  Wiscasset .  78 . 75 

Thomas  Brintnal .  37. 60 

John  Boynton .  2.00 

Stephen  Coffin .  24.50 

Orchard  Cook . 2.00 

Moses  Carleton .  18.00 

Paine  El  well .  24 . 50 

J ohn  Erskine .  3 7.50 

Erastus  Foote .  2.00 

Ebenezer  Hilton .  46.50 

David  Hunnaford .  .35 

Asa  F.  Hall  &  Co .  13.54 

Samuel  Hubbard .  4.00 

Alexander  J ohnston .  23.00 

Tempe  Lee .  8.18 

William  Nichols .  1 . 00 

David  Potter .  12.69 

Hezekiah  Packard .  2.00 

David  Payson .  2.00 

Freeman  Parker .  1 . 00 

Silas  Payson . .  37  -5° 

Rebecca  Rice .  2.00 

William  Rice .  22.50 

Nymphas  Stacy .  27 . 50 

William  Stacy .  37-5° 

Sarah  Sevey .  22.50 

Manassa  Smith .  2.00 

Seth  Tinkham .  6.16 

Whitney  &  Sewall .  38.50 

Abiel  Wood .  2.00 
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Edgar  Achorn,  an  old  resident  of  Wiscasset,  has  told  his 
story  of  the  town  in  a  very  appealing  way,  so  I  am  quoting 
at  length  from  his  account. 

“It  was  a  democracy  that  settled  at  the  head  waters  of 
navigation  on  the  bays  and  rivers  of  Maine  at  the  very 
beginning  of  migration  to  America,  but  it  was  a  democracy 
that  recognized  ‘the  quality,’  and  ‘the  quality’  as  a  matter 
of  course  administered  public  affairs.  Public  affairs  profited 
thereby. 

“Run  your  eye  along  that  list  of  Maine  towns  famous  in 
the  annals  of  navigation  —  York,  Kennebunk,  Biddeford, 
Portland,  Brunswick,  Bath,  Richmond,  Gardner,  Wiscasset 
.  .  .  —  all  engaged  in  building  ‘square-riggers  ’  for  the  foreign 
trade  and  in  navigating  them. 

“The  shipmasters  talked  familiarly  of  Liverpool,  Hong¬ 
kong  or  Sydney.  They  had  carried  cotton  to  the  first  port, 
pork  and  flour  around  the  Horn  to  California  in  ’49,  or 
around  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  to  Australia  when  the  gold 
craze  struck  that  country.  Their  clippers  contested  in  the 
tea  trade  with  English  ships. 

“The  successful  voyagings  of  these  Maine  navigators  is 
attested  by  the  dignified  mansions  which  adorn  their  home 
towns  to  this  day,  and  by  the  rare  and  beautiful  collections  of 
furniture  and  bric-a-brac  found  within.  In  this  golden  age 
of  the  wooden  ship  Maine  was  a  state  where  ‘men  lived  in  a 
broader  way,  with  ampler  hospitality.’ 

“Perhaps  the  gem  of  all  these  Maine  towns  is  Wiscasset. 
I  venture  to  say  that  more  good  cheer  has  been  dispensed  in 
Wiscasset  than  any  other  town  of  its  size  in  the  United 
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States.  Of  twice  its  present  population,  when  the  War  of 
1812  drove  every  American  merchant  ship  off  the  seas,  its 
land-locked  harbor  was  said  to  have  been  well  filled  with 
vessels  owned  there  and  rotting  at  their  anchor  chains.  .  .  . 

“Yes,  this  is  Wiscasset  —  MacMillan's  home  port.  Here 
Blanche  Willis  Howard  wrote  her  charming  story,  ‘One 
Summer.’  Yonder  on  the  point  that  commands  the  river 
you  can  see  an  old-time  octagonal  blockhouse,  one  of  the  two 
left  standing  in  Maine.  The  other,  built  at  the  time  of 
Benedict  Arnold’s  invasion  of  Canada,  stands  on  the  bank  of 
the  Kennebec  above  Waterville.  To  the  large  square  house 
near  the  fort  Captain  Patterson  would  have  brought  Marie 
Antoinette  had  the  plan  for  her  escape  out  of  France  in  his 
ship  not  been  frustrated. 

“In  the  registry  of  deeds  on  High  Street  you  can  see 
recorded  probably  the  first  duly  executed  deed  in  New 
England,  dated  July  15,  1625,  signed  by  Capt.  John  Samoset 
and  Unouquoit,  Indian  Sagamores,  who  acknowledged  the 
same  at  Pemaquid  before  Abraham  Shurte,  justice  of  the 
peace. 

“You  can  also  see  the  deed  from  Robinhood,  an  Indian 
Chief,  to  certain  of  the  Pilgrim  fathers  of  Plymouth  of  a 
vast  track  of  land  on  the  Kennebec  in  consideration  of  a 
sack  coat,  a  skin  of  liquor  and  some  trinkets.  This  is  some¬ 
what  in  keeping  with  the  thrift  of  the  Puritan  fathers,  if  the 
story  is  true  that  they  purchased  Chestnut  Hill  for  a  jug  of 
‘strong  water.’ 

“I  cannot  but  believe  that  in  a  pleasant  and  genial  way, 
much  as  one  might  open  a  jack-pot  with  prayer,  these  be- 
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loved  forebears  passed  round  a  loving  cup  of  that  same 
‘strong  water'  before  they  got  down  to  business.  It  doubt¬ 
less  warmed  the  cockles  of  the  heads  as  well  as  of  the  hearts 
of  the  simple  child  of  nature  and  after  that  all  went  merry  as 
a  marriage  bell.  We,  the  unworthy  descendants  of  these 
pious  souls,  mindful  of  our  weakness,  refrain  from  opening  a 
bottle  even  after  the  deed  has  been  executed. 

“No  section  of  the  whole  Atlantic  seaboard  is  richer  in 
historic  interest,  in  tradition  and  story  than  the  area  of 
Maine  lying  between  the  Penobscot  and  Kennebec  rivers. 
The  early  explorers,  Weymouth,  the  Cabots,  the  Pophams, 
John  Smith  and  others  made  the  island  of  Monhegan  in  their 
approach  to  this  coast.  It  was  for  many  years  disputed 
territory.  The  settlement  and  fort  at  Pemaquid  was  the 
English  outpost  toward  the  east,  while  the  French  flag 
flung  its  challenge  from  the  ramparts  at  Castine. 

“Fort  Pemaquid,  built  by  Aldsworth  and  Eldridge  in  1631 ; 
Fort  Charles,  erected  by  Governor  Andros  of  New  York  in 
1667;  Fort  William  Henry,  built  by  Governor  Phipps  of 
Massachusetts  in  1692  at  a  cost  of  nearly  20,000  pounds,  ‘the 
strongest  fastness  of  the  English  in  North  America,’  were  in 
turn  captured  and  destroyed  by  the  French  and  Indians. 
Fort  Frederick,  rebuilt  by  Governor  Dunbar  in  1729,  was 
demolished  by  the  town  of  Bristol  in  1775  to  prevent  it  from 
falling  into  the  hands  of  the  English. 

“Here  Samoset  acquired  that  use  of  the  English  tongue 
with  which  he  gave  ‘much  welcome’  to  the  Pilgrims  of 
Plymouth,  and  it  was  from  this  ‘good  Indian’  that  they 
learned,  when  their  stores  were  well  nigh  exhausted,  that 
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supplies  could  be  had  on  the  Maine  coast. 

“Dixie  Bull,  next  to  Captain  Kid  the  most  famous  pirate 
in  the  annals  of  New  England,  graced  this  section  with  his 
presence,  and  in  the  sacking  of  Pemaquid  is  said  to  have  laid 
the  foundations  for  his  early  demise  at  the  end  of  a  halter.  ' 
4  The  path  of  glory  leads  but  to  the  grave ! ’ 

“The  brunt  of  the  French  and  Indian  wars  fell  upon  the 
inhabitants  of  these  parts. 

“Off  this  coast  in  the  War  of  1812  the  Boxer  and  Enterprise 
engaged  in  that  desperate  sea  fight  of  which  Longfellow 
sings  in  his  poem,  ‘My  Lost  Youth’: 

“  ‘I  remember  the  sea  fight  far  away, 

How  it  thundered  o’er  the  tide! 

And  the  dead  captains  as  they  lay 
In  their  graves  o’erlooking  the  tranquil  bay, 

Where  they  in  battle  died.’  ” 

It  was  in  October,  1805,  that  the  battle  of  Trafalgar  was 
fought,  which  made  England  mistress  of  the  seas.  In  April 
of  the  same  year  the  curious  “Sea  Letter,”  which  appears 
on  the  following  page,  was  given  to  Ichabod  Jordan,  who 
was  Commander  of  the  ship  Ocean .  It  bears  the  seal  of 
the  United  States  and  the  signatures  of  Thomas  Jefferson 
as  President  and  James  Madison,  then  Secretary  of  State, 
and  is  in  Dutch,  English,  French  and  Spanish,  which  were 
at  that  time  the  four  important  languages  of  the  maritime 
world. 
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Lawrence  Jordan,  grandson  of  Ichabod  Jordan,  com¬ 
manded  the  first  American  ship  to  enter  the  Baltic,  doubtless 
the  same  Ocean .  It  is  related  that  when  his  ship  was  at 
Stockholm  the  King  and  Queen  of  Norway  and  Sweden, 
which  were  then  united,  came  on  board  and  dined.  He 
married  Cousin  Kate  Rice,  of  whom  Aunt  Ann  was  espe¬ 
cially  fond.  The  “Sea  Letter”  is  from  her  archives. 


Thomas  Jefferson 

President  of  the  United  States  of  America, 

To  all  who  shall  see  these  presents, 

GREETINGS:  Be  it  known ,  That  leave  and  permission  is 
hereby  given  to  Ichabod  Jordan,  master  or  commander  of  the 
Ship  called  “Ocean”  of  the  burthen  of  246  tons,  or  there¬ 
abouts,  lying  at  present  in  the  port  of  Boston,  bound  for 
Nantz,  and  laden  with  Ashes,  Cotton,  Coffee,  Cheese,  Oil, 
Logwood,  Pepper,  Sugars,  his  said  ship  on  his  said  voyage, 
such  ship  having  been  visited,  and  the  said  I.  Jordan  having 
made  oath  before  the  proper  officer,  that  the  said  ship  belongs 
to  one  or  more  of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  of  America 
and  to  him  or  them  only. 

In  Witness  Whereof ’,  I  have  subscribed  my  name  to  these 
Presents,  and  affixed  the  seal  of  the  United  States  of  America 
thereto,  and  caused  the  same  to  be  countersigned  by  Benj. 
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Weld,  Dep.  Collector  at  Boston  the  27th  day  of  April  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  Christ,  1805. 

Th.  Jefferson. 

By  the  President: 

James  Madison, 

Secretary  of  State. 


Most  Serene,  Serene,  most  Puissant,  High,  Illustrious, 
Noble,  Honorable,  Venerable,  wise  and  prudent.  Lords, 
Emperors,  Kings,  Republics,  Princes,  Dukes,  Earls,  Barons, 
Burgomasters,  Schepens,  Counsellors,  as  also  Judges,  Officers, 
Judiciaries  and  Regents,  of  all  the  good  cities  and  places, 
whether  Ecclesiastical  or  secular,  who  shall  see  these  presents 
or  hear  them  read.  We,  William  Stevenson  make  known, 
that  the  master  Ichabod  Jordan  appearing  before  us,  has 
declared  upon  oath  that  the  vessel  called  the  Ocean  of  the 
burthen  of  246  tons,  which  he  at  present  navigates,  is  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  and  that  no  subjects  of  the  present 
belligerent  powers  have  any  part  or  portion  therein,  directly 
nor  indirectly,  so  may  God  Almighty  help  him.  And  as  we 
wish  to  see  the  said  master  prosper  in  his  lawful  affairs,  our 
prayer  is,  to  all  the  before  mentioned,  and  to  each  of  them 
separately,  where  the  said  master  shall  arrive,  with  his  vessel 
and  cargo,  that  they  may  please  to  receive  the  said  master 
with  goodness,  and  to  treat  him  in  a  becoming  manner,  per¬ 
mitting  him,  upon  the  usual  tolls  and  expenses,  in  passing 
and  repassing,  to  pass,  navigate  and  frequent  the  ports, 
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passes  and  territories  to  the  end  to  transact  his  business, 
where,  and  in  what  manner  he  shall  judge  proper:  Whereof 
we  shall  be  willingly  indebted. 

In  Witness  and  for  cause  whereof,  we  affix  hereto  the  Seal 
of  Office  the  27th,  April,  1805. 

William  Stevenson, 
Notary  Public. 
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It  seems  to  me  that  seeing  the  portraits  and 
homes  of  the  friends  of  my  forebears  in  Wiscas- 
set  would  make  their  lives  a  little  more  real. 
So  I  am  adding  a  few  pictures  to  show  the  per¬ 
sonality  of  their  friends  and  associates  in  those 
early  days,  as  well  as  the  houses  in  which  they 
lived. 


GOVERNOR  SAMUEL  E.  SMITH 
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1 


MRS.  SAMUEL  E.  SMITH 

Wife  of  Governor  Smith,  and  aunt  of  Chief  Justice  Fuller  of  the  Supreme  Court. 
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PATRICK  LENNOX 
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LIEUTENANT  THOMAS  McCRATE 


RICHARD  HOLBROOK  TUCKER 
(From  a  miniature  by  Feulard) 
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ABIEL  WOOD,  II 
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TEMPE  LEE 
Wife  of  Judge  Silas  Lee 
(From  the  portrait  by  St.  Memin) 
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JUDGE  SILAS  LEE 

Member  of  Congress 

(From  the  portrait  by  St.  Memin,  painted  in  Washington) 
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william  mcintyre  boyd  and  his  first  wife,  Margaret 
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THE  NICKELS— SORTWELL  HOUSE,  1807-8 
Wiscasset 


THE  HOME  OF  GOVERNOR  SMITH 


GOVERNOR  SMITH’S  HOUSE 
Showing  Hall  and  Parlor 
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PARLOR  IN  GOVERNOR  SMITH’S  HOUSE 

Showing  Mrs.  Smith’s  harp 
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MAJOR  CARLETON’S  HOUSE,  WISCASSET 


THE  RESIDENCE  OF  CAPTAIN  RICHARD  TUCKER 

Built  by  Judge  Silas  Lee 
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THE  PARKS  FAMILY 

The  line  of  the  Parks  family  in  America  is  as 
follows : 

Robert  Parke  (usually  referred  to  as  Sir  Robert 
Parke).  Embarked  from  Cowes  on  the  Arabella 
March  26,  1630;  landed  in  America  June  17th. 
Hon.  Samuel  m.  Hannah 
Captain  Robert  m.  Tamsen  Packer  Brumley 
Captain  Joseph  m.  Sarah  Jamison 
Captain  Robert  m.  Elizabeth  Hall 
Captain  Robert  m.  Polly  Smith 
Judge  Calvin  Chapin  m.  Harriet  Thomas 
Robert  Hall  m.  Isabel  Erskine 
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THE  PARKS  FAMILY 


he  story  of  Robert  Parke  is  an  extremely  interesting 


one  to  me,  and  since  I  have  visited  his  homeland  I  can 


A  seem  to  visualize  him  as  a  personality.  My  records 
do  not  go  further  back  than  his  marriage  in  Semer  Church, 
but  that  is  an  admirable  starting  point.  I  have  described 
elsewhere  my  pilgrimage  to  that  lovely  spot,  and  so  will  pass 
it  over  here. 

The  letter  to  Governor  Winthrop,  written  by  Robert 
Parke,  which  I  have  seen  framed  and  hanging  in  the  Boston 
Public  Library,  would  indicate  that  he  had  considerable 
worldly  possessions.  It  has  been  said  that  he  was  a  cousin  of 
Governor  Winthrop,  also  that  he  had  been  knighted,  but  I 
have  never  seen  anything  to  verify  these  statements. 

The  name  is  spelled  in  various  ways,  sometimes  ending 
with  an  E  or  a  K ,  and  often  with  an  S. 

Landing  in  America  in  1670,  Robert  Parke  settled  in 
Mystic,  and  it  is  said  that  the  first  church  service  in  Connecti¬ 
cut  was  held  in  his  new  barn,  a  drum  being  beaten  as  a  call 
to  worship.  He  purchased  from  Governor  Winthrop  one 
thousand  acres  of  land  on  the  Mystic  River,  and  gave  them  to 
his  son,  Samuel,  who  became  one  of  the  leaders  in  Connecticut 
history.  I  have  visited  the  grave  of  Robert  Parke  in  the 
ancient  Whitehall  Cemetery  in  Mystic  on  a  hill-top  back  of 
the  town,  which  is  marked  and  cared  for  by  the  Daughters 
of  the  American  Revolution  in  Connecticut. 
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The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  letter  written  by  Robert 
Parke  to  John  Winthrop: 

“To  the  Right  worshipfull  Maig’r  John  Winthrop,  Esquier 
in  Gratton  in  Suffolke  give  this  with  speede  I  pray  you. 

To  the  Right  worshipfull  sir:  — 

I  understand  by  some  of  my  friends  that  you  are  suddenly 
to  go  into  New  England,  if  it  be  not  too  laite  for  me  to  pro¬ 
vide  myself  with  catell  and  shipping  I  doe  propose  to  goe 
with  you,  and  all  my  company,  if  please  God  to  permit  us  life 
and  health,  I  have  sent  to  my  sonne  and  to  Matthew  Harri¬ 
son  to  by  for  me  six  couse  and  three  mayers,  and  a  horse,  soe 
I  beseech  you  to  give  them  directions  to  take  the  beste  course 
for  me  that  you  shall  think  fit  for  to  be  done,  hoping  you  will 
doe  the  beste  you  can  to  fordere  my  journey.  Furder  I  would 
desire  you  to  give  me  directions  what  household  I  shall  take 
with  me,  and  for  how  long  we  shall  be  vittle  us  and  what  day 
we  shall  set  forwardes  from  London  but  as  for  ourselves  we 
wilbe  at  Stratford  the  last  weke  in  February  and  thus  with 
my  love  and  servis  remembered  in  haiste  committing  you 
unto  the  Almightie. 

Your  assured  friend  to  commande, 

Ro.  Parke 

From  Easterlake  in  Linconshire  this  XXVIII  day  of  Feb¬ 
ruary  1629—30  ” 

My  great-grandfather,  Captain  Robert  Parke,  seems  to 
have  had  much  of  the  pioneer  spirit  of  his  forefathers.  In 
1797  he  removed  from  Connecticut  and  settled  for  a  time  in 
Auburn,  Cayuga  County,  New  York.  There  he  enlisted  in 
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the  army,  and  was  commissioned  as  Ensign  in  March,  1810, 
and  four  years  later  as  Captain.  Both  commissions  were  in 
the  name  of  “Robert  Parke,  Gentleman,”  and  were  signed  by 
Governor  Tompkins. 

He  was  married  in  Auburn,  but  we  have  no  particulars  of 
his  wife's  family,  as  all  the  town  records  were  burned.  Later 
he  moved  to  Troy,  Oakland  County,  Michigan,  and  from 
there  went  to  Grand  Rapids,  where  he  was  evidently  success¬ 
ful  and  prosperous.  He  had  a  large  family,  and  lived  to  be 
eighty-seven,  vigorous  until  the  last.  I  have  the  portraits  of 
his  father  Robert  and  his  mother  Elizabeth  Hall  Parks 
painted  in  Voluntown,  Connecticut,  in  1777. 

My  Grandfather  Parks  was  a  lawyer  and  a  judge,  and  had 
been  prominent  in  his  profession  in  Pontiac,  Michigan.  In¬ 
terested  in  politics,  he  was  at  one  time  the  Democratic 
candidate  for  the  nomination  of  Governor.  He  moved  to 
Waukegan  in  1846,  and  built  a  beautiful  home  named  Glen 
Flora ,  where  he  brought  up  his  four  sons  and  one  daughter. 

Grandfather  and  Grandmother  Parks  were  devout  Epis¬ 
copalians  and  were  among  the  founders  of  Christ  Church  in 
1846.  He  was  for  many  years  a  vestryman  of  the  parish, 
and  the  present  rector  wrote  me  that “  he  is  remembered  most 
loyally  in  this  parish,  where  he  was  so  faithful  and  efficient  a 
communicant.”  My  father  put  a  beautiful  window  to  his 
parents'  memory  in  a  later  edifice,  built  to  replace  the  original 
church. 

Grandfather  Parks  died  before  I  was  born,  but  I  remember 
my  grandmother  distinctly.  She  was  a  very  dignified,  dis¬ 
tinguished  sort  of  person,  and  I  can  well  remember  her  at  the 
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head  of  the  long  dining  table,  presiding  with  great  dignity 
and  ceremony  over  the  huge  silver  tray  with  the  handsome 
tea-set  upon  it.  There  always  seemed  to  be  visitors — law¬ 
yers,  bishops  and  clergymen;  and  in  reading  Grandmother’s 
diary  this  year  I  am  impressed  by  the  many  times  she  men¬ 
tions  having  guests  for  dinner.  After  one  such  entry  she 
adds,  “  Everything  was  lovely  excepting  the  pudding  sauce.” 
On  another  day  she  writes,  “Went  to  a  party  at  the  minister’s 
on  Ash  Wednesday.  I  must  say  I  do  not  like  the  idea  of 
luxuriating  in  Lent.”  And  later,  “Did  a  great  work;  made 
twelve  calls.” 

I  was  always  a  little  afraid  of  Grandmother  Parks,  she 
seemed  so  grand  and  a  little  severe.  My  Grandmother 
Erskine  was  very  different  —  small,  and  beautiful,  and  full  of 
fun. 

The  homestead  with  its  wonderful  gardens  and  lovely  view 
of  Lake  Michigan  came  to  my  father  after  his  mother’s  death, 
but  it  was  a  long  way  from  New  York  in  those  days,  and  it 
was  sold  to  a  Catholic  Sisterhood  for  a  Convent.  After  the 
destruction  of  the  house  by  fire  in  1893  the  property  was 
again  sold,  and  it  is  now  a  golf  club.  I  grieve  that  I  have  no 
picture  of  it,  but  I  have  several  of  Judge  Upton’s  place,  which 
was  exactly  like  it.  Both  were  built  of  yellow  brick,  and 
were  of  Gothic  architecture.  Fortunately  I  have  the  floor 
plan  of  the  house. 

As  I  recall  the  drawing-room  at  Glen  Flora  I  vividly  re¬ 
member  the  lovely  things  which  interested  me  even  at  that 
early  period  of  my  life.  Chief  among  them  were  two  oil 
paintings  in  the  architectural  style  now  so  much  in  vogue, 
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painted  with  lovely  colors,  and  full  of  mystery,  like  Turner’s 
paintings.  I  do  not  know  what  became  of  them. 

Grandfather  Parks  must  have  been  prosperous,  for  Glen 
Flora  was  large  and  important.  Besides  the  gardens  there 
was  an  extensive  grape  house  under  glass,  where  fine  speci¬ 
mens  were  grown,  the  equal  of  any  today.  The  gardener  or 
superintendent  was  a  Scotchman  who  had  had  charge  of  a 
ducal  estate  in  England,  and  the  joy  of  my  life  as  a  child  was 
to  follow  him  about  when  we  were  visiting  Grandmother 
Parks.  The  methods  of  gardening  learned  then  I  never 
forgot,  and  they  laid  the  foundation  for  my  work  at  Fhe 
Birches. 

Father  had  a  great  fancy  for  livestock,  and  imported 
Jersey  and  Shorthorn  cattle,  Cotswold  sheep,  Berkshire  pigs, 
fancy  chickens,  ducks,  guineas,  and  peacocks.  He  was  al¬ 
ways  buying  the  finest  specimens,  and  sending  them  out  to 
Grandmother  Parks;  and  I  never  see  peacocks  without  mem¬ 
ories  of  them  roaming  over  the  lawns  at  Glen  Flora. 

Uncle  Chapin  went  into  business  in  Chicago,  and  estab¬ 
lished  there  the  first  wholesale  dry-goods  house  in  that  city 
or  section.  The  firm  was  called  Huntington,  Wadsworth  & 
Parks.  My  father  entered  the  business  when  he  was  eight¬ 
een,  on  the  same  day  as  Marshall  Field,  who  remained  with 
the  firm  until  he  established  his  own  business,  which  has 
become  so  famous. 

The  firm  sent  my  father  to  Davenport,  Iowa,  where  he 
lived  for  several  years  after  his  marriage,  and  where  I  was 
born.  It  must  have  been  quite  an  attractive  “frontier” 
town,  situated  on  the  Mississippi  River,  and  Mother  often 
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spoke  of  her  happiness  there  and  the  friends  they  made, 
many  of  whom  came  later  to  New  York  to  live  —  the  Austin 
Corbins  and  others. 

The  story  of  my  christening,  as  told  by  my  father,  was 
always  listened  to  with  amusement.  The  event  took  place 
in  the  church  in  Davenport  which  is  now  the  cathedral. 
From  the  time  of  my  birth  I  was  always  spoken  of  as  Helen, 
as  Mother  wanted  to  name  me  for  her  dearest  friend,  Helen 
Page  of  Wiscasset.  Father  never  demurred  nor  made  any 
suggestions,  but  kept  his  own  counsel.  At  the  ceremony 
when  the  rector  turned  to  Father  and  asked  the  name  of 
the  child,  he  announced  in  his  full,  rich  voice,  “Isabel 
Erskine.”  Mother  was  of  course  astonished,  but  dared  not 
expostulate,  so  that  I  was  named  for  her.  Whenever  I 
heard  the  story  from  Father  a  twinkle  would  come  in  her 
eyes  and  a  look  of  joy  and  pride  in  her  face,  that  he  had 
in  so  masterful  and  surprising  a  manner  taken  the  law  into 
his  own  hands. 

After  the  Civil  War  my  family  returned  to  Chicago  for  a 
few  years  until  my  Uncle  Chapin  and  Father  came  to  New 
York  to  establish  a  banking  business  in  Wall  Street  —  C.  C. 
&  R.  H.  Parks.  My  uncle,  Banjamin  Franklin  Parks,  be¬ 
came  a  successful  lawyer  and  a  judge  in  the  District  of 
Aurora. 

My  Aunt  Frances,  a  half-sister  of  the  brothers  and  much 
younger,  was  their  pet  and  pride.  She  had  the  intelligence, 
wit  and  great  charm  of  all  the  family.  When  I  was  a  little 
girl,  on  our  visits  to  Glen  Flora  before  she  was  married,  I 
simply  adored  her.  She  sang  and  played  all  the  popular 
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SANCTUARY  OF  CHRIST  CHURCH 
Waukegan,  Illinois,  1851 


[159] 


MY  GREAT-GREAT-GRANDMOTHER 
ELIZABETH  HALL  PARKS 

[  160  ] 


MY  GREAT-GREAT-GRANDFATHER 
CAPTAIN  ROBERT  PARKS 
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MY  GREAT  GRANDFATHER 
CAPTAIN  ROBERT  PARKE 
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MY  GRANDFATHER 
CALVIN  CHAPIN  PARKS 
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MY  MOTHER 
ISABEL  ERSKINE 
Wife  of  Robert  Hall  Parks 

[  164  ] 


MY  FATHER 
ROBERT  HALL  PARKS 
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JUDGE  UPTON’S  HOUSE 
Similar  to  my  grandfathers 


Floor  Plan 
Glen  Flora 
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music,  and  was  always  smartly  dressed  in  the  lovely  things 
her  brothers  sent  out  from  New  York.  She  was  devoted  to 
her  mother,  and,  although  a  leader  in  all  festivities,  was  of 
great  assistance  in  entertaining  the  clergymen  and  lawyers 
who  were  frequent  guests  in  the  household.  They  were 
serious  enough  I  suppose,  but  they  dearly  loved  the  gay, 
brilliant  girl,  who  was  more  or  less  of  a  rarity,  I  fancy,  in 
those  days.  She  lived  in  St.  Louis  after  her  marriage,  and  I 
seldom  saw  her,  but  her  memory  is  very  bright.  She  named 
her  first  son  for  Father. 

My  father  had  a  wonderful  disposition,  so  light-hearted 
and  full  of  fun.  He  was  a  great  raconteur,  and  was  thought¬ 
ful  and  kind  to  everyone.  I  shall  never  forget  his  training. 
He  it  was  who  taught  me  to  “be  a  cheerful  loser,”  and  to 
“keep  a  stifF upper  lip,”  and  to  carry  on  under  all  difficulties. 
He  was  a  shining  example  of  all  he  taught,  for,  though  he  had 
periods  of  great  prosperity,  in  common  with  all  Wall  Street 
men  he  had  many  trials  and  reverses,  which  he  bore  in  a 
heroic  manner. 

Father  was  a  delightful  companion  and  loved  music,  so 
that  when  I  was  little  my  happiest  hours  were  spent  sitting 
on  his  knee,  and  later  close  by  his  side,  while  he  sang  by  ear 
all  the  popular  songs  of  the  day.  Among  his  favorites  were 
Ben  Bolt  and  all  of  Stephen  Foster’s  songs,  which  are  having 
such  a  revival  today. 

His  sight  was  not  very  good,  so  as  soon  as  I  could  I  used  to 
read  the  stock  market  quotations  to  him,  and  he  would  often 
tell  me  stories  of  Black  Friday  and  anecdotes  of  all  the  promi¬ 
nent  men  of  the  day  in  Wall  Street.  His  opinion  was  not 
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high  of  Jay  Gould,  Russell  Sage,  Daniel  Drew,  and  many  of 
the  financial  leaders  of  that  time.  In  reading  recently 
“Morgan  the  Magnificent ”  and  “Jubilee  Jim”  (the  life  of 
Jim  Fisk)  it  seemed  to  me  that  I  could  almost  hear  Father’s 
voice. 

Mother  was  so  strong,  so  unselfish,  and  had  such  rare 
judgment  that  after  all  these  years  she  is  still  my  ideal  of 
motherhood.  Her  interest  in  others  was  outstanding,  and 
she  was  always  ready  to  rejoice  in  the  happiness  of  her 
friends,  or  to  help  and  sympathize  in  trouble.  She  was  my 
confidante,  and,  though  she  was  always  gentle  and  never 
severe,  I  would  not  and  could  not  oppose  her  wishes,  for  it 
meant  hurting  her  whom  I  so  dearly  loved,  and  in  whose 
wishes  and  judgment  I  had  such  entire  confidence.  Her 
example  as  a  churchwoman  was  very  strong,  so  that  we 
seldom  missed  a  service.  And  I  shall  never  forget  her  early 
training  in  the  Bible  and  Prayer  Book. 
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MADISON  SQUARE  IN  THE  COBBLESTONE  DAYS 
(From  the  painting,  “ A  May  Day,  Fifth  Avenue by  Alfred  Wordsworth  Thompson,  N.  A.) 

Looking  north  to  the  Worth  House,  where  we  lived  when  I  was  a  child.  Our  rooms  faced  south,  and 
Mother’s  drawing  room  was  on  the  corner  overlooking  the  Square 
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MY  OWN  MEMORIES 

My  recollections  begin  with  our  arrival  in  New  York 
when  I  was  six  years  old,  and  we  went  to  live  at  the 
Fifth  Avenue  Hotel,  where  Uncle  Chapin  and  Aunt 
Evelyn  were  already  settled. 

My  first  school  was  Miss  Graham’s  at  No.  i  Fifth  Avenue, 
which  Mother  selected  because  it  was  considered  to  be  of 
very  high  standing.  I  went  there  for  about  six  years.  My 
memories  of  it  are  a  little  vague,  but  the  beautiful  old  house 
with  its  great  drawing  rooms,  which  were  used  as  school 
rooms,  will  never  be  entirely  forgotten.  I  loved  my  play¬ 
mates,  and  some  of  them  are  still  my  warm  friends. 

A  curious  custom  prevailed  there.  When  we  were  as¬ 
sembled  in  the  great  rooms  for  the  opening  exercises  Miss 
Graham  took  her  seat  midway  between  the  large  rooms,  and 
all  of  us  children  went  before  her  in  single  file,  showing  our 
teeth  and  hands  that  she  might  be  assured  that  they  were  in 
the  proper  condition.  And  on  rainy  days  I  remember  her 
saying,  “Young  ladies,  I  hope  that  you  have  worn  your 
gums  this  morning.” 

To  show  what  Miss  Graham’s  attitude  was  towards  higher 
education,  I  recall  a  story  of  one  of  the  girls  going  to  her  with 
the  announcement  that  she  was  thinking  of  entering  Vassar 
College.  To  which  Miss  Graham  replied,  “  Does  your  mother 
think  it  safe,  does  she  think  it  proper?”  Apparently  she 
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later  made  investigations,  which  put  her  mind  at  rest,  for  in 
her  catalogue  the  following  year  appeared  the  words,  “Pre¬ 
paratory  to  Vassar  and  Bryn  Mawr.” 

When  I  was  about  twelve  the  family  decided  that  it 
would  be  better  for  me  to  go  to  Miss  Haines’  School  at 
No.  io  Gramercy  Park,  as  it  was  a  little  further  up  town 
and  had  quite  as  good  a  reputation  as  Miss  Graham’s. 
Miss  Haines  had  a  very  awe-inspiring  personality.  Tall, 
slender,  good  looking,  she  always  dressed  immaculately  in 
black  silk,  the  kind  that  Mother  said  “would  stand  alone.” 
She  was  unquestionably  an  Anglophile,  and  I  can  remember 
our  constant  drilling  in  English  history  —  we  had  it  in  every 
class  in  one  form  or  another,  but  I  never  had  an  American 
history  in  my  hands  at  school.  Why  I  do  not  know.  It 
is  strange  that,  never  having  had  a  taste  of  it,  American 
history  should  have  been  my  life-long  hobby.  Possibly  the 
Peale  portraits  at  Mrs.  Barton’s  and  our  engraving  of 
Martha  Washington’s  reception  were  my  early  inspiration. 

I  recall  those  days  at  Miss  Haines’  School  as  very  happy 
ones,  and  I  especially  remember  our  delightful  recesses  in 
Gramercy  Park. 

The  chief  incident  of  my  walks  to  and  from  school,  from 
the  Worth  House  down  Madison  Square  and  Broadway  to 
Nineteenth  Street  and  back,  was  passing  the  Goelet  mansion, 
as  it  was  called.  Standing  in  the  center  of  a  large  lawn  on 
the  corner  of  Broadway  and  Nineteenth  Street,  it  was  sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  high  iron  fence.  Within  the  enclosure  were 
cows,  peacocks,  pheasants  and  guinea  hens.  It  always  took 
me  a  long  time  to  circumnavigate  that  corner  for  the  crea- 
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tures  within  were  most  attractive  to  everyone,  and  this  par¬ 
ticular  little  girl  looked  forward  to  the  daily  treat  of  seeing 
them.  It  was  strange  indeed,  as  I  think  of  it  now,  to  have 
that  solemn-looking,  huge  house  with  the  gardens  in  that  en¬ 
vironment  of  shops.  Pursell’s  Bakery  was  next  door,  and 
occasionally  Mother  would  take  me  there  for  a  treat,  which 
consisted  of  sitting  on  a  high  stool  and  eating  raspberry 
tarts  or  chocolate  eclairs. 

One  summer  when  we  went  out  to  Waukegan  to  visit  at 
Glen  Flora  I  found  a  great  surprise  awaiting  me  in  a  present 
from  Father  of  a  pair  of  ponies,  one  white,  one  black,  and  an 
adorable  phaeton  with  a  rumble  seat  and  a  canopy  with  deep 
fringe  all  around.  It  was  one  of  the  most  exciting  moments  of 
my  life.  It  did  not  take  me  long  to  learn  to  drive,  and  I  can 
well  remember  that  I  was  nearly  bursting  with  pride  when  I 
was  able  to  drive  down  to  the  village,  for  no  one  else  in  the 
countryside  had  anything  so  wonderful  in  the  way  of  an 
equipage.  I  named  the  ponies  Charlie  and  Nellie,  and  I  can 
almost  hear  the  quick  little  clatter  of  their  feet  as  they 
twinkled  over  the  road. 

When  I  was  a  little  girl  the  family  was  thrown  into  a  state 
of  consternation  by  news  of  the  great  fire  in  Chicago. 
Grandmother  Erskine  was  living  there  not  far  from  Uncle 
Parker,  who  had  just  moved  into  a  beautiful  new  house  on 
Dearborn  Avenue  on  the  north  side,  which  was  then,  as  now, 
the  best  residential  section  of  the  city. 

In  those  days  communication  was  not  so  easily  established 
at  the  time  of  a  great  catastrophe  as  it  was  later,  and  I  can 
well  remember  Mother’s  terrible  anxiety  during  the  several 
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days  that  elapsed  before  she  heard  of  the  safety  of  the  family. 
In  the  meantime  I  was  a  heroine  at  Miss  Haines’  School,  for 
great  excitement  prevailed  among  my  playmates  when  they 
knew  that  my  grandmother  was  in  danger,  and  at  the  hour  of 
recess  in  Gramercy  Park,  where  we  went  every  day,  I  would 
be  surrounded  by  inquirers  for  news  of  my  family  and  of  the 
fire. 

Great  was  our  joy  and  relief  to  hear  from  my  uncle  of  the 
family’s  safety,  and  to  learn  more  of  their  extraordinary 
experiences.  I  do  not  recall  how  long  the  fire  raged  before 
Uncle  Parker  decided  that  they  must  flee  from  their  lovely 
home,  but  I  can  remember  his  account  of  standing  on  the 
front  steps  watching  the  skies  when  he  was  blown  down  into 
the  area-way  by  the  hurricane  created  by  the  fire.  Fortu¬ 
nately  his  physician,  Dr.  Baxter,  a  refugee  from  his  burned 
home,  was  at  their  house  at  the  time,  so  my  uncle  could  have 
immediate  attention,  but  he  was  on  crutches  for  some  time 
afterward  as  a  result  of  the  accident.  Realizing  their  danger, 
he  sent  for  a  moving  van,  and  had  a  load  of  furniture  taken 
to  a  warehouse  at  a  safe  distance  from  the  fire.  On  starting 
to  return  for  a  second  load,  it  was  found  that  all  the  bridges 
had  been  burned,  so  nothing  more  could  be  taken  from  the 
house  except  what  could  be  carried  in  my  uncle’s  two  car¬ 
riages.  In  the  larger  carriage  was  my  aunt  with  her  mother 
and  my  Cousin  Edith,  then  about  six.  Uncle  Parker  fol¬ 
lowed  with  Grandmother  Erskine,  and  as  many  valuables  as 
could  be  crowded  into  the  small  carriage.  Dr.  Baxter  and 
his  wife  accompanied  them  in  their  carriage.  When  they 
reached  the  Alexion  Brothers  Hospital,  a  Roman  Catholic 
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institution  on  the  outskirts  of  the  city,  they  stopped,  and  Dr. 
Baxter,  who  was  one  of  the  visiting  physicians,  arranged  that 
Uncle  Parker’s  valuables  should  be  buried  in  the  hospital 
grounds,  where  they  remained  for  some  months.  The  fam¬ 
ily  then  proceeded  to  Evanston. 

Needless  to  say,  my  uncle’s  house  was  destroyed,  but  he 
and  his  neighbors  all  rebuilt  their  homes  on  the  same  plans 
as  before,  so  that  when  we  were  in  Chicago  a  few  years  later 
it  was  hard  to  realize  their  harrowing  experience. 

Mother  and  I  were  constant  companions.  After  school 
every  day  we  were  out  for  a  walk  or  a  drive  together,  getting 
home  before  Father’s  return  from  business;  we  would  then 
“go  into  a  huddle”  and  exchange  our  stories  of  the  day.  No 
one  could  have  had  a  happier,  fuller  life  than  I  had  with 
them,  and  we  were  always  a  devoted  trio  to  the  last. 

During  my  school  years  Mother  and  I  frequently  went  to 
see  one  of  her  dearest  friends,  Mrs.  Barton,  a  granddaughter 
of  Rembrandt  Peale,  and  while  she  and  Mother  talked  I  was 
enraptured  by  the  pictures,  for  her  drawing  room  was 
crowded  with  portraits  painted  by  her  grandfather  and  great¬ 
grandfather.  As  I  think  of  them  now  they  must  have  been 
priceless,  and  I  believe  that  my  admiration  for  those  paintings 
was  the  beginning  of  my  love  of  art.  It  was  Mrs.  Barton 
who  persuaded  Mother  to  have  a  miniature  painted  of  me 
when  I  was  about  eight  years  old.  She  was  a  most  charming 
woman,  much  older  than  Mother,  for  her  son  was  Father’s 
greatest  friend,  but  that  difference  in  ages  seemed  unim¬ 
portant,  and  a  deep  friendship  existed  between  them. 

I  think  I  can  understand  it,  for  I  feel  strongly  that  friend- 
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ship  is  not  a  question  of  age.  All  my  life  I  have  loved  many 
people  much  older  than  myself,  and  in  late  years  some  of  my 
most  beloved  friends  are  among  the  very  young. 

Father  kept  lovely  horses,  and  Mother  was  always  most 
attractive  in  her  pretty  victoria,  her  well-shod  and  shapely 
feet  on  the  cushion  in  the  fashion  of  that  day.  She  usually 
held  a  little  parasol,  sometimes  one  of  black  thread  lace  over 
red,  with  a  carved  ivory  handle,  which  I  have  now.  In  the 
winter  we  had  a  beautiful  sleigh  with  fur  robes,  and  bells  in 
an  arch  over  the  horses'  heads  in  the  Russian  manner. 

I  had  a  dog  cart  and  a  lovely  horse,  so  that  I  could  drive 
myself  not  only  in  town,  but  when  we  went  to  the  country. 
Sometimes  Father  sent  them  up  to  Wiscasset  if  we  were  to 
be  there  for  a  few  weeks. 

I  think  I  should  speak  of  the  liveries  of  those  days.  In 
summer  ours  was  dark  blue  with  brass  buttons,  white  doeskin 
breeches,  white  tops  to  the  boots,  and  a  cockade  on  the  side 
of  the  hat.  In  winter  there  was  added  a  heavy  overcoat  with 
a  separate  Persian  lamb  collar.  We  had  a  coachman  by  the 
name  of  Peter  Glennon  for  a  great  many  years,  and  a  more 
faithful  soul  never  lived.  He  was  a  very  fine  driver,  and  as 
he  sat  on  the  box  in  true  English  style  he  was  one  of  the  best 
looking  coachmen  in  the  park. 

In  the  spring  we  used  to  go  to  the  races  at  Jerome  Park, 
which  was  a  little  way  above  the  Harlem  River.  Father  was 
a  member  of  the  American  Jockey  Club,  a  very  exclusive 
organization.  The  Piping  Rock  Club  is  in  a  way  the  same 
sort  of  club,  but  in  those  days  everything  was  so  small  in 
New  York  that  it  is  impossible  to  make  any  comparison. 
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Founded  by  Leonard  and  Lawrence  Jerome,  August  Bel¬ 
mont,  William  R.  Travers  and  Pierre  Lorillard,  it  was  con¬ 
sidered  to  have  the  best  track  in  the  United  States,  and  the 
best  horses  raced  there,  both  in  flat  races  and  steeplechases, 
ridden  by  professionals  and  gentlemen  jockeys.  The  main 
clubhouse  was  on  the  east  side  of  Madison  Square,  and  there 
was  another  in  Jerome  Park.  This  park  was  later  sold  to 
the  city  for  the  Jerome  Park  Reservoir. 

I  was  pretty  young  to  go  to  the  races,  but  I  remember  I 
went,  sitting  on  the  little  seat  of  the  victoria  facing  Mother 
and  Father.  She  was  in  her  gayest,  prettiest  costume,  and 
Father  wore  a  tall  hat  of  light  gray,  which  was  then  the 
proper  thing. 

We  drove  up  to  McCombs  Dam  Bridge,  across  it  and  over 
to  Jerome  Avenue  amidst  quantities  of  carriages,  hansoms 
and  bicycles,  all  going  the  same  way.  I  well  remember  the 
traffic  jam,  which  Father  said  was  like  Derby  Day  in  Eng¬ 
land.  Everyone  who  could  get  a  conveyance  was  eager  to 
join  the  throng. 

Upon  arriving  at  the  park  we  drove  directly  to  the  club 
house,  where  we  had  luncheon,  and  afterwards  went  out  on 
the  wide  verandah  to  find  vantage  points  from  which  to  view 
the  races.  I  shall  never  forget  the  beautiful  view  that  met 
our  eyes  — the  large  park  stretching  away  in  all  directions, 
surrounded  by  low  hills  and  extensive  woods.  The  track, 
which  included  a  steeplechase  course,  lay  in  a  sort  of  valley, 
with  the  grandstand  far  on  the  other  side.  Immediately  in 
front  of  the  clubhouse  and  below  us  were  the  coaches,  from 
which  the  horses  had  been  removed.  Ladies  and  their  es- 
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corts  were  having  luncheon,  on  the  top  of  these  coaches, 
served  by  footmen  in  doeskins,  top  boots  and  high  hats. 
There  was  much  visiting  back  and  forth,  and  a  gayer  scene 
cannot  be  imagined  —  the  green  grass,  the  shining  coaches, 
and  the  beautiful  gowns  and  large,  plume-covered  hats  of  the 
women,  young  and  old. 

When  the  races  began  I  was  even  more  thrilled,  for  I  loved 
horses,  and  we  could  follow  them,  with  the  aid  of  glasses, 
over  the  jumps  in  every  part  of  the  course,  as  the  clubhouse 
had  such  a  commanding  situation  that  nothing  could  es¬ 
cape  us. 

Mother  and  Father  went  often,  but  I  can  only  remember 
being  allowed  to  go  a  few  times.  I  wish  I  could  recall  the 
names  of  those  who  formed  a  group  with  my  parents,  but  I 
can  only  seem  to  think  of  the  owners  of  the  coaches,  for  they 
seemed  to  me  to  be  living  in  an  enchanted  world  —  the  Bel¬ 
monts,  the  Jays,  the  Jeromes,  and  others. 

The  return  trip  was  most  exciting  —  the  many  carriages 
with  gay,  prancing  horses,  the  hansoms,  the  crowded  wagons, 
the  bicycles,  and,  best  of  all,  the  coaches  with  footmen  stand¬ 
ing  and  blowing  their  horns.  Many  stopped  at  the  road 
houses,  but  the  majority  of  people  seemed  in  a  hurry  to  get 
home,  and,  as  there  were  no  traffic  police  or  lights  to  regulate 
the  movement  of  the  crowds,  bedlam  reigned,  although  every¬ 
one  was  in  a  happy  holiday  mood. 

Today  inexpensive  apartment  houses  surround  the  reser¬ 
voir,  which  was  formerly  the  park,  so  that  no  one  could  ever 
dream  of  the  beautiful  scenery  or  the  gaiety  of  bygone  days 
in  Jerome  Park. 
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My  schooling  went  on  in  a  desultory  sort  of  way  until  I 
was  about  seventeen.  I  then  became  so  interested  in  art 
that  I  gave  up  nearly  all  my  mornings  to  its  study  for  several 
years,  working  first  in  drawing  under  Montgomery  Flagg, 
then  in  painting  under  Alden  Weir,  one  of  the  Seven  Ameri¬ 
can  Immortals.  Both  were  brilliant,  and  inspiring  teachers. 

In  the  summer  Ben  Foster,  whose  work  hangs  in  the  Met¬ 
ropolitan  Museum  and  in  the  Luxembourg,  used  to  go  to 
Wiscasset,  where  he  found  the  docks  and  the  beautiful  rolling 
country  fine  subjects  for  his  brush.  We  became  good 
friends,  and  I  often  went  sketching  with  him.  In  those  days 
Boldini,  the  French  painter,  was  very  much  in  vogue,  and 
Ben  Foster  dubbed  me  Mile.  Boldini,  for  on  our  sketching 
trips  I  was  usually  perched  on  a  rock  or  tree  trunk,  very 
much  in  the  manner  of  Boldini’s  pictures. 

After  a  few  years  Mr.  Foster  encouraged  me  to  send  two 
pictures  to  the  Academy  of  Design.  My  excitement  was  of 
course  intense,  for  I  did  not  know  what  the  jury’s  verdict 
would  be  on  my  youthful  efforts,  and  I  feared  the  worst. 
The  morning  after  Varnishing  Day  to  my  joy  and  surprise  I 
had  a  post-card  from  Mr.  Foster  saying,  “Both  in;  both 
sold.”  This  gave  me  courage  and  ambition  to  continue 
painting,  which  I  did  until  the  time  of  my  marriage. 

The  long  illnesses  and  deaths  of  dear  Mother  and  Father 
followed  so  soon  after  that  that  I  gave  up  everything  of  that 
sort.  Mother  had  been  my  inspiration,  and  I  have  never 
touched  a  brush  since.  But  the  work  which  I  did  opened  my 
eyes  to  the  enjoyment  of  art,  and  I  think  whatever  ability  I 
had  has  found  expression  in  my  home. 
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When  I  was  twelve  the  family  began  taking  me  to  the 
theatre  on  Friday  nights,  whenever  there  were  good  plays. 
In  those  days  there  were  very  few  theatres,  and  our  choice 
was  therefore  limited  to  the  Union  Square,  Wallack’s  and 
Daly’s,  but  I  have  memories  of  all  the  great  people  of  the 
stage  since  that  early  day  —  a  long,  long  list,  beginning  I 
think  with  Joseph  Jefferson  and  Lester  Wallack. 

I  had  always  studied  music,  but  never  found  it  so  absorbing 
as  painting,  although  I  played  acceptably;  and  that  educa¬ 
tion  fitted  me  to  enjoy  it  to  the  utmost.  Father  and  Mother 
always  indulged  their  love  for  music  of  all  kinds.  They  were 
especially  fond  of  the  opera,  and  for  years  had  seats  for  Mon¬ 
day  evenings  in  the  old  Academy  at  14th  Street  and  Union 
Square.  Few  seem  to  remember  it,  but  the  auditorium  was 
very  lovely,  and,  as  I  think  of  it  now,  it  was  quite  as  brilliant, 
if  not  more  so,  than  the  Metropolitan.  There  were  many 
regrets  when  it  was  abandoned  and  the  new  opera  house 
was  opened.  So  far  as  audiences  are  concerned,  the  ones 
in  those  days  were  more  representative  of  real  New  York 
life  than  the  present  ones. 

In  the  old  Academy,  where  I  was  allowed  to  go  occasion¬ 
ally,  I  well  remember  hearing  some  of  the  great  singers. 
Among  those  brightest  in  my  memory  are  Campanini,  Del 
Puente,  who  was  the  most  perfect  toreador  I  have  ever  heard, 
also  Jean  de  Reszke,  brilliant  in  so  many  roles  (his  brother 
Edouard  came  later  to  the  Metropolitan),  Sembrich,  Adelina 
Patti,  and  Nilsson,  who  was  such  a  marvel. 

We  also  loved  concerts,  and  Mother  and  I  went  to  the 
first  Bagbys,  which  were  given  in  Mr.  Bagby’s  studio  before 
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they  became  so  popular  that  the  studio  was  outgrown  and 
they  were  held  at  the  Waldorf.  I  have  continued  my  sub¬ 
scription  to  the  Bagbys  until  now. 

I  have  always  thought  that  my  education  really  began 
when  I  left  school,  for  I  went  to  lectures,  and  read  constantly 
whenever  I  could  and  far  into  the  night;  though  after  I  made 
my  debut  there  was  not  a  great  deal  of  time  for  such  things, 
for  I  dearly  loved  dancing  and  had  the  usual  round  of  cotil¬ 
lions  and  parties. 

During  all  this  time  we  had  lived  in  hotels,  for  Father  liked 
the  life.  I  never  knew  whether  Mother  did  or  not;  but  she 
always  seemed  contented  and  happy,  and  it  never  occurred 
to  me  to  question  it.  My  first  recollection  is  of  the  old  Fifth 
Avenue  Hotel  with  its  broad  corridors  and  red  velvet  carpets, 
and  the  main  corridor  called  Peacock  Alley,  where  everyone 
strolled  after  dinner  displaying  their  fine  clothes.  There  was 
an  extraordinary  elevator,  the  first  I  can  remember,  with  a 
huge  screw  going  up  through  the  center. 

I  had  some  congenial  companions,  Kate  Cotting  and 
Fannie  Ross,  and  a  lot  of  boys,  among  whom  I  remember  the 
sons  of  Governor  Cornell.  We  used  to  have  a  grand  time 
playing  games  in  the  corridors  of  the  hotel  and  watching  the 
beaux  and  belles.  I  imagine  we  were  a  great  nuisance. 

After  several  years  at  the  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel  we  removed 
across  Fifth  Avenue  to  the  Worth  House,  where  we  had  an 
apartment  with  our  own  dining-room,  the  first  housekeeping 
apartment  I  had  ever  known.  The  hotel  faced  the  monu¬ 
ment,  and  from  our  windows  we  had  a  lovely  view  of  Madison 
Square  and  could  see  far  down  Broadway  and  Fifth  Avenue. 
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When  I  was  about  to  leave  school  we  moved  up  to  the 
Windsor  Hotel,  of  which  I  have  the  most  delightful  memo¬ 
ries.  It  was  even  gayer  than  the  old  Fifth  Avenue,  but  my 
point  of  view  had  changed,  for  now  I  promenaded  on  another 
Peacock  Alley,  and  looked  down  on  the  children  who  were  a 
nuisance.  Life  began  to  assume  a  more  serious  aspect,  and 
men  instead  of  boys  began  to  engage  my  attention. 

I  had  long  ago  learned  to  ride  horseback  at  Dickies’  “Acad¬ 
emy,”  which  was  then  situated  at  39th  Street  and  Fifth 
Avenue,  where  the  Union  League  Club  stood  until  recently. 
I  was  asked  at  this  time  to  join  a  very  exclusive  evening  rid¬ 
ing  club,  also  at  Dickies,  which  had  moved  to  55th  Street. 
It  was  great  fun  —  music,  good  horses,  charming  friends,  and 
nice  little  suppers  afterwards. 

I  often  rode  in  the  park  in  the  afternoon  with  a  groom,  or 
occasionally  with  some  friend,  but  my  pleasantest  rides  were 
before  breakfast  with  one  of  my  best  friends,  William  Brad¬ 
ford,  who  later  became  one  of  the  editors  of  the  New  York 
Times .  The  early  hour,  the  freshness  of  the  morning  air, 
and  a  most  congenial  companion  combined  to  make  those 
rides  unforgettable. 

The  Bowling  Club,  which  I  was  invited  to  join,  was  de¬ 
lightful.  Oliver  Buckingham  seemed  to  be  the  prime  mover 
in  it,  and  in  many  occasions  of  a  happy  nature,  the  outcome 
of  our  regular  club  meetings. 

These  were  very  full  days.  I  was  constantly  meeting  new 
and  delightful  people  of  all  ages,  and  made  many  new  friends, 
among  whom  was  a  most  charming  Englishman,  Charles 
Somerville  Nelson,  brought  to  call  by  a  dear  friend.  He 
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later  asked  the  privilege  of  bringing  one  of  his  friends,  and  it 
was  in  this  way  that  I  met  Samuel  Dwight  Brewster.  When 
Mother  asked  me  after  their  departure  which  I  liked  best, 
the  Britisher  or  his  friend,  I  promptly  answered,  “The 
friend.,,  So  after  all  it  may  have  been  love  at  first  sight, 
which  I  did  not  recognize.  “Truly  the  massive  gates  of  cir¬ 
cumstance  are  turned  upon  the  slightest  chance.” 

During  this  gay  and  happy  period  of  my  youth  I  met 
Andrew  Carnegie  and  his  mother.  Mother  knew  Mrs. 
Carnegie  very  well,  and  Mr.  Carnegie  was  charming  to  me, 
giving  me  many  opportunities  to  meet  distinguished  people, 
as  he  was  fond  of  having  large  dinners  to  entertain  his  friends 
from  abroad.  He  was  kind  enough  to  include  me  many 
times,  and  in  this  way  I  met  Matthew  Arnold,  Sir  Richard 
Temple,  Edwin  Arnold,  and  many  others. 

Mr.  Carnegie  at  that  time  was  not  a  religious  man,  and  he 
did  not  entirely  believe  in  churches,  but  he  loved  the  vesper 
service  at  St.  Patrick’s  Cathedral  —  I  suppose  it  appealed  to 
his  love  of  music  and  of  form,  and  he  often  asked  me  to  go 
with  him  on  Sunday  afternoons.  I  was  frequently  a  guest  in 
his  opera  box,  and  those  evenings  gave  me  great  enjoyment  — 
not  alone  the  music,  but  also  the  pleasure  of  meeting  his  in¬ 
teresting  friends. 

One  of  the  men  of  whom  I  saw  a  great  deal  at  this  time 
was  Thomas  Rutland  Manners,  an  Englishman  by  birth, 
who  had  been  in  this  country  for  some  time.  After  business 
hours  he  found  time  to  play  the  violin  delightfully,  and  he 
often  brought  his  “fiddle,”  as  he  called  it,  and  I  played  ac¬ 
companiments  for  him,  which  was  great  fun. 
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I  seem  to  have  spoken  often  of  my  men  friends.  They 
meant  a  great  deal  in  my  life;  their  breadth  of  vision  and  in¬ 
teresting  viewpoint  were  a  help  to  me  in  that  formative 
period;  but  it  was  my  many  girl  friends  who  have  been  es¬ 
pecially  dear  to  me.  These  friendships  formed  in  our  youth 
have  continued  to  be  a  joy  and  an  unspeakable  comfort  to 
me  throughout  my  life.  Never  having  had  a  sister,  and  with¬ 
out  my  mother,  my  friends  seem  to  have  been  all  the  dearer, 
and  I  have  kept  them  close  to  my  heart  always.  They  have 
all  been  greatly  beloved,  each  having  her  own  particular 
place  in  my  affections. 

I  have  often  spoken  of  our  annual  visits  to  Wiscasset,  but 
we  always  made  them  fit  other  plans  for  the  summer  season. 
We  frequently  went  to  Saratoga  for  Father’s  vacations,  and 
perhaps  later  would  go  to  Bar  Harbor,  with  a  short  stay  at 
dear  Wiscasset  before  returning  to  New  York. 

One  summer  we  went  to  the  Pacific  coast,  visiting  Chicago 
en  route,  with  a  glimpse  of  Glen  Flora ,  then  to  the  Yellow¬ 
stone,  Tacoma  and  Seattle,  where  we  were  pleasantly  enter¬ 
tained  by  the  Ferrys  and  Kelloggs,  who  had  so  many  years 
before  taken  dinner  with  Mother  in  Wiscasset  when  they 
were  beginning  their  “trek”  to  the  west.  From  there  we 
went  to  British  Columbia,  and  then  to  San  Francisco,  which 
we  thought  delightful,  and  on  to  Coronado  Beach,  visiting 
friends  at  Monterey  on  the  way.  Altogether  it  was  a  won¬ 
derful  trip,  and  Father’s  first  real  vacation  in  many  years,  for 
he  was  always  a  great  worker.  He  used  to  say  in  regard  to 
recreation,  “When  I  have  had  the  money  I  have  not  had  the 
time,  and  when  I  had  the  time  I  did  not  have  the  money.” 
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When  we  moved  up  to  the  Windsor  Hotel  we  took  a  pew  at 
St.  Thomas'  Church,  and  my  activities  in  the  various  guilds 
soon  began.  My  interest  in  the  parish  has  continued  ever 
since,  and  the  church  has  been  associated  with  nearly  all 
the  important  events  of  my  life. 

After  we  had  spent  a  few  years  at  the  Windsor  Hotel  a 
new,  extremely  modern  hotel  was  built  called  the  Murray 
Hill,  and  we  moved  down  there.  It  was  so  very  attractive 
that  it  caused  quite  an  exodus  from  the  Windsor,  so  we  saw 
there  many  familiar  faces,  and  it  seemed  very  homelike,  so 
much  so  that  we  stayed  there  until  my  marriage. 

About  a  year  after  I  had  met  Dwight  and  he  had  become 
one  of  my  best  friends  he  became  very  serious.  But,  like 
many  a  silly  girl  before  and  after,  I  was  carried  away  with 
the  general  good  time  I  was  having,  and,  although  I  recog¬ 
nized  all  his  charming  qualities  and  his  fine  character,  I  was 
not  inclined  to  settle  down.  Time  went  on,  and  he  con¬ 
tinued  to  come  and  see  me.  Mother  and  Father  were  de¬ 
voted  to  him,  but  I  remained  the  same. 

Shortly  after  our  arrival  in  Saratoga  the  following  summer 
Dwight  came  there  for  his  vacation,  and  again  asked  me  the 
old,  old  question,  with  the  same  answer.  During  the  time  of 
his  stay,  my  head  being  somewhat  turned,  we  had  a  difference 
of  opinion,  which  resulted  in  a  final  break.  I  was  foolish 
enough  to  think  that  I  could  call  him  back  at  any  time,  or 
that,  when  I  returned  to  town  after  my  summer  gaieties,  he 
would  come  to  see  me,  and  all  would  be  as  before.  Great 
was  my  dismay  in  the  autumn  to  be  ignored.  I  had  been  in 
the  wrong,  but  was  too  proud  to  write  and  tell  him  of  my 
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regret.  Months  went  by,  and  I  grieved  desperately,  for 
I  knew  that  I  had  made  a  great  mistake,  and  that  all  of  the 
others  put  together  were  not  worth  his  little  finger. 

Five  long  years  passed,  a  period  of  time  always  referred  to 
afterwards  by  us  as  “  the  Dark  Ages,”  and  it  seems  incredible 
that  during  that  time  we  never  met,  especially  as  we  had 
many  mutual  friends.  Oliver  Buckingham  would  often 
speak  of  him,  and  I  think  he  hoped  to  patch  up  the  trouble. 
In  this  way  I  heard  that  Dwight  was  having  a  very  good 
time,  making  many  new  friends — all  of  which  did  not  afford 
me  much  comfort. 

In  the  meantime  I  too  was  making  many  new  friends,  and 
the  old  ones  were  as  loyal  as  ever.  Apparently  I  was  enjoy¬ 
ing  myself,  but  no  one  interested  me  in  the  least,  and  I  was 
being  severely  punished  for  my  stupidity. 

One  night  I  was  dining  with  my  family  in  a  restaurant — 
Delmonico’s  I  think — when  who  should  enter  with  a  party 
but  Dwight.  Just  after  they  were  seated  he  discovered  me, 
excused  himself  to  his  friends,  and  joined  us.  Father  and 
Mother  were  beaming,  and  I  suppose  I  was  too,  for  I  had 
never  seen  him  so  handsome  and  attractive.  When  he  was 
about  to  return  to  his  friends  I  said,  swallowing  my  pride, 
“Come  and  see  me.”  He  looked  at  me  for  a  moment,  and 
responded,  “If  you  feel  that  way  tomorrow,  send  me  a  card 
and  I  will  come.”  The  next  day  dawned  after  a  sleepless 
night.  Mother  looked  at  me  wistfully,  but  said  nothing. 
That  afternoon  one  of  my  dearest  friends,  Harriet  Hall,  came 
to  see  me  and,  as  I  imagined  she  had  guessed  my  feelings  all 
those  years,  I  told  her  of  the  meeting  the  night  before.  She 
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said,  “Of  course  you  have  sent  the  card.”  On  my  shaking 
my  head  she  commanded,  “Address  an  envelope  at  once  and 
put  a  card  in  it,  and  I  will  mail  it.”  She  was  so  forceful  that 
I  meekly  obeyed.  The  next  evening  Dwight  came  to  see  me. 
Not  a  word  was  said,  but  we  both  knew  as  we  looked  in  each 
other's  eyes  that  all  was  well. 

My  joy  was  so  deep  that  it  was  fairly  sacred,  and  from  that 
time  my  life  was  consecrated  to  the  thought  of  doing  all  that 
I  could  to  make  him  happy,  in  appreciation  of  such  faithful¬ 
ness  and  devotion.  Arrangements  were  soon  made  for  the 
wedding  as  there  was  no  reason  for  delay. 

When  I  wrote  to  Aunt  Ann,  then  nearly  ninety,  telling  her 
of  my  engagement,  and  that  I  was  to  be  married  on  April 
19th,  she  answered  with  her  usual  vigor,  “I  am  proud  of  the 
day  you  have  selected.  It  is  my  birthday,  also  an  important 
anniversary  of  many  family  events,  but,  best  of  all,  it  is  the 
anniversary  of  the  day  when  the  first  note  for  independence 
was  struck  in  the  United  States.  Keep  it  up!”  (She  re¬ 
ferred  of  course  to  the  Battle  of  Lexington.) 

I  had  always  had  lovely  clothes,  although  they  were  very 
simple,  but  for  my  trousseau  Mother  took  me  to  her  dress¬ 
maker,  one  of  the  best  in  town.  Strangely  enough,  the  same 
firm  have  worked  for  me  to  this  day,  although  the  business  is 
now  in  the  hands  of  younger  people,  descendants  of  the 
original  firm.  My  gown  was  of  white  satin,  and  was  per¬ 
fectly  adorable.  Mother  wore  a  gray  and  violet  brocaded 
satin,  with  a  tiny  bonnet  of  violets  and  Tuscan  straw.  I 
have  both  gowns  safely  put  away  for  Isabel. 

The  wedding  in  that  beautiful  church  was  very  simple,  but 
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all  our  friends  were  there,  and  a  few  came  later  to  the  small 
reception.  Mother  was  lovely,  so  dignified  and  gracious  in 
her  manner  that  many  called  her  the  duchess ,  a  name  which 
clung  to  her  afterwards.  Father  was  at  his  best,  and  some¬ 
one  afterwards  said  to  me,  “Well,  you  went  up  the  aisle  with 
one  handsome  man  and  came  down  with  another !” 

Not  long  after  my  wedding  Father  was  taken  ill,  then 
Mother.  Within  a  few  months  both  had  passed  on,  and  they 
were  buried  the  same  day  in  Woodlawn.  I  cannot  dwell  on 
this  sorrow;  but  my  dear  husband  was  like  the  rock  of  Gi¬ 
braltar,  helping  me  to  carry  on,  and  Father’s  training  stood 
me  in  good  stead,  giving  me  courage  to  bear  this  affliction. 

Shortly  after  our  marriage  my  husband  and  I  purchased  a 
beautiful  house  at  126  West  80th  Street,  which  was  all  we 
could  have  desired,  and  there  the  two  boys  were  born.  Un¬ 
expectedly  the  neighborhood  began  to  change,  for  we  had 
been  pioneers  like  so  many  of  my  ancestors,  and  we  were 
forced  to  sell  the  house.  We  moved  to  45  West  49th  Street, 
where  we  lived  for  a  good  many  years. 

My  father  and  my  husband  were  always  greatly  interested 
in  politics.  Father  was  a  Cleveland  man,  and  my  husband 
was  a  staunch  Republican.  I  “switched”  when  we  were 
married,  not  only  for  the  sake  of  policy  and  peace,  but  from 
conviction,  as  I  considered  that  the  Democratic  party  was 
going  down  hill  under  the  leadership  of  William  Jennings 
Bryan,  and  I  felt  then,  as  I  do  now,  that,  as  a  descendant  of 
those  early  settlers  who  were  the  founders  of  our  country 
and  signers  of  the  Compact,  the  principles  of  the  Republicans 
were  more  in  accord  with  my  own  views. 
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ST.  THOMAS’  CHURCH 
Interior,  the  present  Church 


ST.  THOMAS’  CHURCH 
The  old  church.  Later 
destroyed  by  fire 
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126  WEST  80TH  STREET 
Where  Sydney  and  Warren  were  born 
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THE  80TH  STREET  HOUSE 
Upper  picture:  Corner  of  the  drawing  room 
Lower  picture:  The  first  Christmas  tree 
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MY  HUSBAND  AND  SYDNEY 
In  front  of  45  West  49th  Street 
about  1904 
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MY  HUSBAND 

SAMUEL  DWIGHT  BREWSTER 
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FORMAL  GARDEN,  THE  BIRCHES 


VIEW  FROM  THE  TERRACE,  THE  BIRCHES 


My  Own  Memories 

Some  of  the  early  political  campaigns  in  New  York  were 
very  picturesque,  especially  the  Plumed  Knights  of  the  Blaine 
campaign,  and  there  were  always  very  brilliant  torchlight 
parades  of  both  parties,  which  were  most  inspiring.  I  re¬ 
member  that  in  the  “sound  money”  parade  in  one  of  the 
Bryan  campaigns  the  business  men  of  the  town  turned  out 
en  masse.  Where  they  found  the  hundreds  of  horses  I  do 
not  know,  but  it  was  an  impressive  sight.  My  husband, 
mounted  on  a  “wonderful  charger”  was  one  of  the  marshals 
of  the  dry-goods  district.  He  rode  at  the  head  of  their  large 
delegation,  and  looked  very  handsome  as  he  led  his  men,  who 
were  a  sight  to  be  proud  of,  and  shared  with  Wall  Street  the 
honor  of  the  best  representation. 

When  Sydney  was  seven,  we  purchased  The  Birches  at 
Glen  Cove,  and  it  proved  to  be  a  perfect  home  for  us  all. 
The  boys  had  a  pony  and  cart,  in  which  they  could  drive  to 
the  beach,  and  friends  near  by,  for  they  at  once  became  de¬ 
voted  to  the  Ottley  children  “next  door,”  and  were  never  so 
happy  as  when  they  were  with  them. 

Mrs.  Ottley  had  a  Sunday  School  class  for  her  children,  to 
which  she  invited  our  boys,  who  found  her  such  an  interesting 
teacher  that  they  would  never  miss  a  lesson.  In  this  way 
and  many  others  Lucetta  Ottley  has  endeared  herself  to  us 
all,  and  her  influence  has  been  felt  by  every  member  of  our 
family. 

The  boys  brought  a  wealth  of  love  and  interest  to  our 
lives,  and  never  failed  in  their  affection,  devotion  and  under¬ 
standing.  They  were  both  musical,  and  I  can  almost  see 
now  their  earnest,  uplifted  faces  as  they  used  to  stand  with 
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their  father  by  the  piano  while  I  played  hymns  for  them  to 
sing. 

One  of  the  experiences  I  remember  most  vividly  even  after 
all  these  years  was  the  fire  in  our  house  on  49th  Street. 

It  had  just  been  painted  and  decorated  from  attic  to  cellar 
and  we  were  congratulating  ourselves  on  the  completion  of 
the  work  that  very  day  as  we  welcomed  the  arrival  of  some 
house  guests.  In  the  evening  after  we  had  left  for  the 
theatre,  the  nurse  discovered  a  fire  in  a  closet  at  the  head  of 
the  stairs  near  the  nursery.  She  dashed  for  the  children, 
calling  Sydney,  who  was  not  yet  undressed.  Warren  was 
asleep  in  his  crib,  so  she  rolled  him  in  a  blanket  and  started 
for  the  stairs,  which  by  this  time  were  on  fire.  To  her  amaze¬ 
ment  she  saw  Sydney  sliding  down  the  banisters.  When  he 
reached  the  main  floor  he  ran  to  the  telephone  to  give  the 
alarm,  and  then  called  our  dear  friend,  Mrs.  Combs,  who 
lived  next  door,  to  tell  her  the  news. 

When  we  returned  from  the  theatre,  where  we  had  been 
paged  and  notified  of  the  disaster,  the  boys  were  safely 
tucked  in  bed  in  Mrs.  Combs’  house.  We  found  that  the 
fire,  which  had  started  from  painters’  rags  left  in  an  unused 
closet,  had  entirely  burned  two  floors,  and  the  rest  of  the 
house  was  ruined  by  water. 

The  papers,  in  speaking  of  the  fire  the  next  morning, 
praised  the  executive  ability  of  the  ten-year-old  boy,  who 
had  called  the  Fire  Department  and  the  next-door  neighbors, 
notified  the  servants  in  the  basement,  and  received  the  fire¬ 
men  as  if  he  were  the  man  of  the  house,  taking  charge  of 
everything  in  a  most  competent  manner. 
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We  spent  the  following  summer  in  Europe,  and  I  had  taken 
my  little  banjo  so  that  the  boys  should  not  forget  all  their 
songs.  It  was  a  source  of  great  pleasure,  for  they  knew  all 
the  popular  music,  and  we  could  also  keep  up  our  hymns, 
which  they  so  dearly  loved.  I  remember  that  they  sang  for 
our  friends  at  Carlsbad,  Paris  and  London  by  special 
request. 

We  were  quite  a  cavalcade  when  we  travelled — two  boys, 
two  nurses,  Dwight  and  myself,  and  many  bags  and  suit¬ 
cases.  We  usually  needed  several  cabs  to  take  us  to  and 
from  hotels,  the  children  and  nurses  in  the  first  two,  and 
Dwight  and  I  bringing  up  the  rear.  I  remember  while  we 
were  dashing  for  the  boat  train  in  Paris  that  I  saw  to  my 
dismay  my  dear  little  banjo  slide  out  of  the  foremost  cab 
near  the  Place  de  l’Opera.  There  was  a  great  deal  of  traffic, 
but  we  screamed  to  our  coachman,  who  discovered  the  pre¬ 
cious  instrument,  and  drove  around  it  in  circles  to  keep  others 
from  driving  over  it  until  it  was  rescued,  after  which  I  held 
it  in  my  arms  until  we  reached  the  station. 

The  following  autumn  when  Warren  was  between  three 
and  four  we  were  staying  at  the  Garden  City  Hotel,  and  he 
went  with  his  nurse  one  Sunday  afternoon  to  the  Cathedral. 
They  were  a  little  early  and  although  there  were  a  number  of 
people  there,  Warren  became  tired  of  waiting  for  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  service  and  lifting  up  his  voice,  he  sang 
“Nearer,  My  God,  to  Thee/’  much  to  the  confusion  of  the 
nurse,  and  the  delight  of  the  congregation. 

As  the  years  went  by  we  all  grew  increasingly  fond  of 
The  Birches  and  of  the  friends  whom  we  saw  so  much  of 
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in  the  summer,  especially  the  Moores  and  the  Bedfords, 
who  have  meant  more  and  more  to  me  as  the  years  have 

One  of  our  most  frequent  visitors  was  John  Foord,  who 
was  beloved  by  us  all.  He  wrote  the  following  poem  to 
Dwight  and  myself  on  our  fifteenth  wedding  anniversary: 

TO  A  WEDDING  JOURNEY 

True  love  and  tried  is  this,  I  ween, 

That  brightens  all  life’s  toilsome  way, 

And  blossoms  in  perpetual  May, 

Nor  shrivels  when  the  frosts  grow  keen. 

If  in  our  hearts  affection  reigns, 

We  reck  not  of  the  passing  year, 

And  sunshine  glistens  through  our  tears, 

While  perfect  love  its  faith  retains. 

You  two,  as  once  again  you  tread 
The  paths  that  fifteen  years  ago, 

With  light  and  hope  were  all  aglow, 

Are  lovers  still,  as  when  you  wed. 

And  in  the  prattle  of  the  boys, 

Their  fair  young  faces,  eager  eyes, 

Gazing  on  life  with  glad  surprise, 

The  concord  of  your  hearts  finds  voice. 

So  may  your  later  honeymoon 
Yield  restful  joy  and  sweet  content; 

May  all  the  gifts  that  wedlock  sent 
Lend  lustrous  setting  to  life’s  rarest  boon. 

April  16 , 1908 

Colonel  and  Mrs.  Lovell  Hall  Jerome  used  to  visit  us  at 
The  Birches ,  and  the  Colonel  always  fascinated  the  boys  with 
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his  stories  of  Indian  fighting  on  the  Plains.  I  can  remember 
their  sitting  at  his  feet  drinking  in  every  word.  Other 
guests  were  our  dear  friends,  Marion  and  Herbert  Dean, 
Louise  Tatum,  Isabelle  Watts,  and  Harry  Wood  and  his 
sisters,  Bessie  and  Helen.  And  we  always  welcomed  to  the 
house  the  young  people,  so  many  of  whom  have  become 
increasingly  dear  to  me. 

Even  though  I  am  alone  now  at  The  Birches  and  it  is  full 
of  memories  of  other  days,  my  contentment  is  very  great. 
The  place  seems  to  have  a  charm  all  its  own,  with  the 
cheerful  rooms,  the  boxwood,  and  the  entrancing  view  of 
the  Sound. 

The  celebration  of  Christmas  has  always  been  one  of  our 
traditions,  to  be  maintained  even  in  time  of  sorrow.  Father, 
Mother  and  I  always  dined  with  the  dear  McCaulleys,  but 
after  my  marriage  we  were  the  ones  who  gave  the  parties. 
It  has  been  our  custom  to  go  to  the  Halls  for  Thanks¬ 
giving,  but  Christmas  has  been  our  day,  and  they  as  our 
chief  guests,  with  their  lively  dispositions,  have  added 
greatly  to  the  merrymaking.  Our  numbers  have  varied 
from  eight  to  sixteen  as  we  included  those  whom  we  loved 
and  needed,  and  sometimes  those  who  were  a  bit  lonesome. 
After  dinner,  ending  with  one  of  my  celebrated  plum  pud¬ 
dings,  we  assemble  around  the  tree,  and  there  are  small  and 
amusing  gifts  for  everyone.  Marion  Dean  has  always  said 
that  the  celebration  is  more  than  a  Christmas  dinner,  it  is 
a  veritable  function. 

Even  though  we  sadly  miss  the  absent  ones  as  the  years 
pass,  we  all  have  brave  hearts  to  enable  us  to  carry  on, 
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forgetting  ourselves  in  the  thought  of  others.  Warren  and 
I  have  always  had  great  happiness  in  trimming  the  tree,  and 
the  general  feeling  of  good  fellowship  and  good  will  is  very 
precious,  surrounded  as  we  are  by  dear  friends. 

I  often  think  of  the  Christmas  Prayer  written  by  dear 
Cousin  Everard  Appleton,  which  seems  to  me  to  be  very 
helpful  and  sweet. 


A  CHRISTMAS  PRAYER 

On  this  glad  day  God  grant  that  we  may  find 
The  good  which  we  have  missed  in  other  men; 

To  their  small  faults  and  errors  make  us  blind, 

Show  us  the  way  to  help  them — not  condemn. 

Give  us  the  grace  to  realize  that  we 
Are  not  from  imperfections  wholly  free. 

Grant  that  we  cheer  each  other  on  the  way 

When  it  seems  dark  and  Doubt  would  question  “Why?” 
Help  us  to  find  contentment  day  by  day, 

To  live  with  courage — and  fear  not  to  die, 

Give  us  a  strong  man’s  strength  to  fight — and  then 
A  child’s  pure  heart  for  evermore!  Amen. 


The  year  that  Warren  entered  St.  Paul’s  School  was  the 
year  that  Sydney  graduated  and  went  to  Princeton;  so  for 
seven  years  we  made  frequent  trips  to  Concord,  and  in  that 
time  we  learned  to  love  the  place,  and  I  felt  almost  sorry 
when  that  period  of  the  boys’  life  was  over. 

When  Sydney  was  fifteen  there  was  an  epidemic  of  in¬ 
fluenza  at  the  school,  and  we  were  advised  by  Dr.  Drury 
to  have  him  come  home  as  soon  as  he  was  convalescent. 
Shortly  after  his  return  mastoid  developed,  and  after  a  con- 
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sultation  I  took  him  to  the  hospital,  where  he  remained  for 
three  months,  his  life  hanging  by  a  thread.  I  went  back  and 
forth  three  times  a  day  from  my  husband,  who  was  very  ill  at 
the  time,  to  the  dear  boy.  Of  course  during  all  that  time 
Dwight  never  knew  the  seriousness  of  the  experiences  through 
which  we  were  passing  for  he  was  too  ill  to  be  told. 

The  first  operation  did  not  prove  to  be  successful,  and  Syd¬ 
ney's  temperature  continued  very  high.  We  had  consultation 
after  consultation;  and  the  best  medical  and  surgical  men  in 
town  were  constantly  watching  the  case.  Dr.  Kerley,  who 
was  our  doctor  for  the  children,  stood  by  me  like  a  brother; 
he  was  so  resourceful,  so  full  of  interest  and  devotion  to  me 
and  mine.  They  finally  decided  that  a  clot  had  formed  in 
the  jugular  vein,  and  we  consented  to  the  operation,  which 
was  at  that  time  almost  unknown,  of  removing  a  part  of  the 
vein.  Dr.  McKernon  was  the  chief  surgeon,  and  removed 
four  inches  of  the  jugular  vein.  Sydney  collapsed,  and  when 
hours  afterwards  he  opened  his  eyes,  he  looked  at  me  and 
whispered,  “Did  they  find  the  clot?"  Such  was  his  will 
power. 

He  was  in  a  cast  for  weeks,  hovering  between  life  and 
death.  After  two  and  a  half  months  of  watching  and  waiting 
another  consultation  was  held  at  about  midnight.  I  was 
alone  in  the  hospital  sitting-room  when  Dr.  Samuel  Lambert 
came  to  me  with  a  sad  face,  and  asked  me  to  join  the  doctors. 
I  went  with  him  to  a  small  operating  room,  where  seven  doc¬ 
tors  stood  around  a  table — Dr.  McKernon,  Dr.  Loughran, 
Dr.  Culbert,  Dr.  Kerley,  Dr.  Lambert,  and  two  others.  Dr. 
Lambert  was  the  spokesman,  and  told  me  that  they  all  con- 
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sidered  that  there  was  no  hope.  While  struggling  for  com¬ 
posure  I  thought  of  that  great  painting  of  a  similar  scene  by 
Rembrandt;  the  lights  were  dim,  and  the  faces  of  the  doctors 
full  of  compassion.  They  had  all  learned  to  love  Sydney,  he 
had  made  such  a  brave  fight.  Then  Dr.  Lambert  said,  “Dr. 
Kerley  has  a  suggestion,  but  we  must  have  your  consent. 
He  wants  to  feed  the  boy  strong  food  to  give  him  strength  to 
combat  the  germ.”  Of  course  I  consented,  and  within  an 
hour  under  Dr.  Kerley 's  supervision,  Sydney  was  given  beef¬ 
steak  and  baked  potatoes. 

In  about  two  weeks  he  was  sitting  up,  and  was  soon  with  us 
again  at  49th  Street.  It  seemed  like  a  miracle,  and  the  case 
was  considered  so  remarkable  that  it  was  described  in  the 
chief  medical  journals  of  that  day.  During  his  convalescence 
one  of  the  boys  from  St.  Paul's  came  to  see  him  in  the  spring 
vacation,  and  said  to  him,  “Well,  Syd,  you  ought  to  get  well; 
we  have  prayed  for  you  enough  up  at  school.” 

Before  long  everything  was  serene.  With  my  husband 
and  son  both  well  we  were  able  to  go  to  The  Birches  and  after 
that  to  Europe. 

Two  years  later,  the  English  people  erected  a  monument 
on  the  quay  at  Southampton  in  memory  of  those  of  the 
Mayflower  who  embarked  there. 

Some  months  before  the  event  my  husband  and  I  received 
an  invitation  to  be  present  at  the  unveiling,  and  I  had  been 
asked  to  write  the  inscription  on  the  bronze  tablet  to  William 
Brewster.  We  had  no  idea  then  that  we  should  be  in  Eng¬ 
land  that  summer,  but  when  the  time  came  it  was  found 
possible  to  arrange  it. 
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THE  PILGRIM  FATHERS’  MEMORIAL,  SOUTHAMPTON,  ENGLAND 

1620 — August  15th — 1930 

“The  old  impulse  of  our  destiny-led  race,  whatever  new  forms 
it  may  take  with  the  changing  years ,  is  not  yet  spent.  The  high, 
grim  spirit  of  the  Pilgrim  still  lives ” — Ambassador  Page 
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ON  OUR  WAY  TO  LUNCHEON 

Walter  H.  Page,  American  Ambassador,  escorted  by  the  Mayor  of  Southampton 


PROCESSION  TO  THE  MONUMENT 
Beadles  and  swordbearers,  followed  by  notables 


AT  THE  UNVEILING 

The  Bishop  of  Manchester  in  the  center;  the  Hon. Walter  Hines  Page  on  his  right. 
At  the  extreme  left,  Ambassador  Bryce  of  Holland;  at  the  right,  Mr.  Brewster. 
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We  arrived  in  London  the  day  before  the  unveiling,  and 
found  at  our  hotel  many  letters  of  invitation  from  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  committee,  including  one  for  my  husband  to  a 
banquet  to  be  given  that  night  at  the  Savoy  by  the  commit¬ 
tee  in  honor  of  the  men  who  were  to  take  part  in  the  cere¬ 
mony.  He  accepted,  and  was  escorted  to  the  dinner  by 
several  of  the  members  of  the  committee.  The  speeches 
were  the  usual  complimentary  ones,  made  by  the  American 
Ambassador  to  Great  Britain,  the  Hon.  Walter  Hines  Page; 
the  American  Ambassador  to  Holland,  the  Hon.  Mr.  Bryce; 
and  several  distinguished  Englishmen.  It  was  a  most  en¬ 
joyable  and  friendly  occasion. 

The  following  day  we  went  to  Southampton  on  a  special 
train,  and  were  delightfully  entertained  at  a  luncheon  given 
by  the  Lord  Mayor,  after  which  we  all  marched  to  the  monu¬ 
ment,  each  of  the  eight  or  ten  Americans  present  escorted  by 
a  member  of  the  university  in  brilliant  robes.  The  Bishop  of 
Winchester  made  the  dedicatory  address  and  offered  a 
prayer,  followed  by  speeches  by  the  American  Ambassadors 
to  England  and  Holland.  My  dear  husband  unveiled  the 
Brewster  tablet,  and  as  he  stood  with  those  distinguished 
men  I  was  indeed  proud  of  him,  for  no  one  looked  the  part 
better  than  he. 

It  was  a  red  letter  day,  full  of  interest  from  the  beginning 
to  the  end.  We  were  most  delightfully  entertained  by 
the  Committee  from  the  time  we  left  London  until  our  re¬ 
turn,  and  it  was  a  privilege  to  meet  in  such  a  charming 
way  the  very  distinguished  people  who  participated  in  the 
event. 
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The  inscription  on  the  monument,  which  I  wrote,  is  as 
follows: 


In  memory  of 
WILLIAM  BREWSTER 


Born  at  Scrooby  1560 
Educated  at  Cambridge 
Special  Ambassador  to  Holland  for 
Her  Gracious  Majesty,  Queen  Elizabeth. 

Sailed  from  this  quay  on  the  good  ship 
Mayflower,  1620. 

Signer  of  the  Compact,  Elder  of  Plymouth 
Colony,  Founder  of  the  First  Free  Church 

in  America, 

Chaplain  of  the  first  Military  Company 
under  Miles  Standish  against  the  Indians. 
Brilliant  in  his  scholarship,  far-seeing  in 
His  statesmanship,  broadminded,  eloquent, 
and  convincing  in  his  preaching. 

In  the  words  of  his  beloved  friend 
And  companion,  Governor  Bradford, 

“He  sweetly  departed  this  life  unto  a  better.” 
Plymouth,  Massachusetts,  April  10th,  1644. 

This  tablet  is  given  by  his  loyal  descendants  in  America. 


Returning  home  we  resumed  our  life  at  The  Birches ,  and 
the  following  winter  our  usual  activities  in  town,  chief  of 
which  was  the  opera. 

I  think  the  Metropolitan  was  opened  just  before  Dwight 
and  I  were  married,  and  as  soon  as  we  could  afford  it  we  too 
had  our  seats,  which  I  still  have;  so  I  have  heard  I  suppose 
the  greatest  singers  for  many,  many  years,  including  Caruso, 
who  was  to  my  mind  the  greatest  artist  of  them  all. 
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Two  nights  stand  out  as  great  events  in  that  house. 
We  happened  to  be  there  the  night  war  was  declared  in  1917. 
During  the  intermission  people  flocked  in  from  the  foyer  with 
extras  giving  the  news,  and,  although  anticipated,  it  came  as  a 
shock  to  everyone.  When  the  curtain  rose  it  was  not  on  the 
scene  expected,  but  we  saw  the  entire  company,  including 
several  prominent  German  singers,  assembled  close  to  the 
footlights,  and  they  all  sang  the  Star  Spangled  Banner .  I 
was  never  so  thrilled.  Then  when  the  “first”  Armistice  was 
announced  we  went  through  the  same  experience,  but  oh, 
how  different  were  our  thoughts.  That  night  the  company 
was  again  assembled,  but  with  the  flags  of  all  our  allies  grouped 
in  the  center,  and,  after  our  national  anthem,  they  sang  the 
anthem  of  each  one  in  turn. 

In  his  junior  year  at  Princeton,  1917,  Sydney  asked  our 
permission  to  enlist  in  the  army.  It  was  just  before  Amer¬ 
ica's  entrance  into  the  Great  War,  so  he  waited  and  entered 
the  first  aeronautical  school  in  this  country,  which  was  held 
at  Princeton,  and  graduated  No.  2  in  the  class,  close  to  young 
Wister  of  Philadelphia. 

Sydney  was  among  the  first  thirty  thousand  Americans  to 
go  abroad,  and  was  sent  to  Foggia,  Italy,  for  training.  After 
receiving  his  commission  as  First  Lieutenant  there  he  went  to 
Rome  for  a  ten  days’  leave.  Members  of  the  Embassy  gave 
him  a  wonderful  time,  and  just  before  he  left  the  wife  of  one 
of  the  attaches  helped  him  choose  a  present  for  me,  an  ex¬ 
quisite  luncheon  set  of  point  de  Venise,  which  he  carried  in 
his  little  army  trunk  until  his  return.  When  he  handed  it  to 
me  rolled  up  in  a  wisp  of  old  blue  paper  I  opened  it  with 
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amazement  to  think  that  such  a  beautiful  thing  had  been  at 
the  “front”  with  him,  and  part  of  the  time  within  the  firing 
lines.  It  is  one  of  my  treasures,  and  is  to  be  kept  as  an  heir¬ 
loom.  Before  leaving  Italy  he  was  elected  to  honorary 
membership  in  the  Aero  Club  of  Italy. 

Sydney’s  Squadron,  the  nth,  after  being  sent  to  various 
camps,  both  English  and  French,  for  additional  training,  was 
among  the  first  to  go  into  action  when  the  great  drive  began. 
Lieutenant  Horace  Jones  of  Batavia,  Illinois,  was  assigned  to 
him  as  observer,  to  take  photographs  and  drop  bombs.  Dur¬ 
ing  this  time  Mrs.  Jones  used  to  send  me  her  husband’s  let¬ 
ters.  In  one  of  them  he  wrote,  “You  need  have  no  anxiety 
about  my  flying.  My  pilot  Brewster  is  so  skilful;  he  knows 
his  engine  like  a  book,  and  trusts  no  one  to  keep  it  in  order 
but  himself.  Have  no  fear.” 

They  had  many  thrilling  escapes.  In  one  air  battle,  after 
their  plane  was  disabled,  while  manoeuvering  to  reach  the 
American  lines  they  were  pursued  by  a  German  plane. 
Lieutenant  Jones  kept  up  a  steady  stream  of  fire,  and  Sydney 
said  later  that  the  sound  of  their  guns  was  music  to  his  ears 
after  the  engine  “went  dead.”  With  almost  the  last  burst 
of  fire  from  his  machine  guns  Jones  brought  down  the  pur¬ 
suing  Bosch  plane,  and  their  plane  glided  to  No  Man’s  Land 
and  landed  safely.  Lieutenant  Jones  afterwards  told  me  of 
Sydney’s  marvellous  handling  of  the  plane  at  that  time. 
Although  their  plane  was  demolished  they  saved  all  their 
instruments,  and,  before  leaving,  cut  out  their  numbers,  so 
that  the  enemy  would  not  discover  their  identity. 

After  walking  miles  they  came  to  a  road  leading  to  Verdun, 
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THE  BOYS  AND  THEIR  FATHER 

September,  1917 
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SYDNEY  (RIGHT)  AND  HIS  OBSERVER 
In  service  in  Italy 
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CERTIFICATE  OF  MEMBERSHIP  IN  THE  AERO  CLUB  OF  ITALY 

Given  to  Sydney  at  the  time  of  his  visit  to  the  American  Embassy  in  Rome 


THE  NUMBER  ON  SYDNEY’S  PLANE  IN  THE  11TH  SQUADRON,  IN  FRANCE 
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SYDNEY  IN  FRANCE  DURING  THE  ST.  MIHIEL  DRIVE 

September,  1918 
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where  they  met  a  camion,  which  took  them  to  the  beseiged 
city.  It  was  a  rare  experience  to  be  with  the  French  in  their 
defence  of  the  forts.  They  were  later  returned  to  their  own 
headquarters,  and  continued  to  be  in  active  service  until  the. 
Armistice.  Accounts  of  this  air  battle  with  the  Germans 
appeared  in  all  the  papers  here,  for  it  was  considered  that 
they  both  showed  unusual  skill  and  bravery. 

In  one  of  Horace  Jones’  letters  to  his  wife  he  told  of  an 
incident  of  the  previous  day.  Soon  after  he  and  Sydney  had 
taken  off  from  their  flying  field  on  a  bombing  expedition  they 
discovered  that  one  of  the  wheels  of  their  plane  was  gone,  but 
they  went  on,  carried  out  their  orders  successfully,  and  re¬ 
turned  to  Headquarters.  Sydney  fortunately  was  prepared 
for  the  emergency,  and,  circling  round  and  round,  he  gradu¬ 
ally  came  down,  finally  landing  lightly  on  one  wheel,  amid 
the  cheers  and  congratulations  of  his  comrades.  The  loss 
of  the  wheel  had  been  noticed  by  some  of  the  officers,  who, 
thinking  that  Sydney  did  not  know  it,  had  assembled  all  the 
ground  force  and  ambulances,  fearing  that  disaster  would 
meet  them  when  they  landed.  Horace  Jones  again  spoke 
of  Sydney’s  skill  at  this  trying  moment. 

I  wonder  if  many  know  that  the  British  aviators  called  our 
planes  “flying  coffins,”  as  they  felt  that  they  had  been  so 
hurriedly  and  poorly  built  that  there  was  no  security  about 
them;  the  engines  were  good,  but  not  the  planes. 

When  Sydney  was  about  to  be  discharged  after  the  Armi¬ 
stice  the  surgeon  examined  him  at  St.  Nazaire,  and  asked 
about  his  mastoid  wounds,  thinking  the  operations  had  been 
performed  overseas.  He  was  amazed  when  Sydney  told 
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him  he  had  had  them  when  he  was  fifteen,  and  that  they  were 
nothing.  He  then  asked,  “How  did  you  ever  get  by?” 
The  only  explanation  Sydney  could  give  him  for  that  was 
that  there  were  no  physical  examinations  in  the  early  days 
of  the  enlistments. 

He  returned  to  us  safely  in  March  after  eighteen  months 
overseas,  and  went  at  once  to  Princeton,  where  he  studied 
for  his  diploma,  which  he  received  in  1919. 

Not  long  after  the  Armistice  Dwight  was  taken  from  us. 
It  was  almost  an  insupportable  grief  after  so  many  years  of 
perfectly  happy  married  life. 

A  few  years  later  Sydney  too  “went  west.”  I  had  many 
letters  of  sympathy  from  his  hosts  of  friends  and  from  his 
comrades  in  the  war.  His  Flight  Commander  wrote  to  me 
that  “Sydney  had  been  the  inspiration  of  the  Squadron.” 
Another  of  his  superior  officers  wrote  to  me  that  “Sydney 
was  the  first  to  volunteer  in  dangerous  missions  and  the  first 
to  be  up  and  off,  always  succeeding  in  his  objective.” 

Sydney  had  a  brilliant  mind,  fine  memory,  and  was  one  of 
the  most  loyal  persons  I  have  ever  known.  His  devotion  to 
me  and  his  wish  to  shelter  me  from  trouble  and  care  were 
among  his  most  marked  characteristics.  His  enthusiasm  in 
a  cause  was  perfectly  delightful.  I  suppose  that  this  was  one 
of  the  traits  that  carried  him  so  successfully  through  the  war. 

These  successive  blows  nearly  crushed  Warren  and  me,  but 
we  had  each  other,  and  I  was  given  strength  to  help  him  to 
carry  on,  for  these  were  his  first  sorrows,  and  I  did  not  want 
to  be  a  burden.  He  was  marvellous  through  it  all,  and  his 
strength  reminded  me  of  his  father  again  and  again. 
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WILLIAM  DE  WARRENNE 
First  Earl  of  Warren  and  Surrey 
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SOUTHOVER  CHURCH,  LEWES,  ENGLAND 
Containing  the  Chapel  and  tombs  of  William  de  Warrenne 
and  his  wife,  Gundrada 


GUNDRADA  CHAPEL,  SOUTHOVER  CHURCH,  LEWES,  ENGLAND 
Showing  the  tombs  of  William  de  Warrenne  and  his  wife  Gundrada 


SEMER  CHURCH,  SEMER,  SUFFOLK 
Where  Robert  Park  married  Martha  Chaplyn,  February  9th,  1601 
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After  graduating  from  St.  Paul's  School  Warren  went  to 
Princeton.  In  1920,  when  he  was  in  his  sophomore  year 
and  we  were  alone  we  decided  to  spend  a  summer  abroad, 
and  began  with  a  long  motor  trip  in  England,  visiting 
all  the  usual  points  of  historic  interest,  and  searching  out 
the  places  where  our  forebears  had  lived. 

Our  first  effort  was  to  journey  to  Lewes,  near  Brighton, 
where  we  arrived  in  quest  of  the  church  containing  the  tombs 
of  William  de  Warrenne  and  Gundrada.  It  was  Sunday,  and 
the  service  was  nearly  over  when  we  approached  the  door. 
It  was  a  typically  English  scene. 

A  quaint  little  old  woman,  pre¬ 
sumably  the  caretaker,  was  sitting 
on  guard  in  the  vestibule  with  a 
huge  metal  ring  upon  which  hung 
the  keys  of  the  church.  We  asked 
if  we  could  see  the  chapel  contain¬ 
ing  the  tombs  of  William  and  his 
wife  Gundrada,  the  step-daughter 
of  William  the  Conqueror,  and 
were  dismayed  when  she  shook 
her  head  and  whispered  that  the  chapel  was  never  open 
on  Sunday. 

We  decided  to  wait,  however,  and  in  a  short  time,  the 
service  being  over,  five  or  six  fine-looking  men  appeared  in 
the  large  vestibule  from  the  church.  They  proved  to  be  the 
wardens  and  vestrymen.  After  they  had  shaken  hands  with 
the  members  of  the  congregation  as  they  passed  out,  the  most 
important  looking  Warden  turned  to  us  and  asked  if  we 
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would  like  to  go  in  to  the  communion  service.  Of  course  we 
assented,  and  I  shall  never  forget  the  peacefulness  of  the 
ensuing  scene  and  the  solemnity  of  the  service  conducted  by 
.  the  Vicar  and  Curate  in  that  lovely  church.  The  Senior 
Warden  escorted  us  to  the  altar  rail  first,  and  at  the  conclu¬ 
sion  of  the  service  asked  us  to  meet  the  Clergy.  (We  had 
previously  told  him  we  were  descendants  of  William  de 
Warrenne.)  Surrounded  by  the  Vestry  we  were  greeted 
by  the  Vicar,  who  said  that  they  would  make  an  exception 
to  their  rule,  and  would  allow  us  to  see  the  chapel  on  Sunday. 

The  caretaker  appeared  with  her  monstrous  key  ring,  and 
led  the  way  to  a  far-distant  corner,  opening  the  door  with 
great  ceremony.  We  entered  the  small  chapel  alone,  and 
saw  the  original  tombs  of  William  and  his  wife  Gundrada  at 
the  end  of  the  chapel  in  the  place  usually  occupied  by  the 
altar. 

It  was  a  very  impressive  scene  —  the  time-worn  tombs  in 
the  very  beautiful  setting  of  the  little  chapel,  the  Vicar, 
Curates  and  Vestrymen  standing  near  by  in  the  most  rever¬ 
ent  way;  in  the  distance  the  funny  little  old  woman  with  the 
huge  key  ring  stood  guarding  the  door  from  the  church,  as  if 
fearing  someone  would  disturb  the  solemn  event. 

We  were  asked  to  inscribe  our  names  in  a  visitors'  book, 
and  then  were  duly  escorted  out,  the  Rector  giving  us  as  we 
passed  along  a  little  history  of  the  place  so  sacred  to  him, 
saying  that  Gundrada  had  been  abbess  of  an  abbey  near  by 
which  had  been  destroyed  in  one  of  the  many  early  wars,  but 
the  tombs  had  been  rescued  by  the  monks  and  buried  for 
generations.  Many  years  after,  when  this  comparatively 
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ABBEY  GATE,  BURY  ST.  EDMUNDS 


ABBEY  RUINS,  BURY  ST.  EDMUNDS 
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ST.  WILFRED’S  CHURCH,  SCROOBY 


INTERIOR,  ST.  WILFRED’S  CHURCH 
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WILLIAM  BRADFORD’S  CHURCH 
Austerfield 


FONT  IN  AUSTERFIELD  CHURCH 
Where  Governor  Bradford  was  baptised 
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LADY  CHAPEL— ROSSLYX  CHAPEL 
Belonging  to  the  Erskines 
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modern  church  had  been  built,  a  search  was  made  for  the 
tombs.  They  were  found  in  perfect  condition,  and  the 
chapel  was  then  added  for  them,  as  Gundrada  and  William 
de  Warrenne  apparently  were  greatly  venerated. 

I  shall  never  forget  the  kindness,  courtesy  and  interest 
shown  by  these  people  to  us,  who  were  nothing  to  them  but 
American  tourists.  It  was  a  unique  experience,  and  will 
always  be  bright  in  my  memory. 

After  a  sojourn  in  London  for  other  forms  of  amusement, 
Warren  and  I  started  again  on  our  quest  for  ancestral  homes 
and  churches,  motoring  first  to  Ipswich,  where  we  had  a 
delightful  luncheon  at  The  White  Horse .  The  town  is  di¬ 
rectly  on  the  east  coast,  and  is  very  interesting.  From 
there  we  turned  our  faces  westward  to  see  the  Semer 
Church  near  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  where  Robert  Park  was 
married. 

The  church  was  not  so  easy  to  find,  and  we  seemed  to  have 
lost  our  objective,  when  unexpectedly  on  a  side  lane  it  was 
revealed,  hidden  by  huge  trees,  and  tucked  away  in  the  most 
adorable  place.  The  location  of  the  highway  had  been 
changed  to  meet  modern  requirements,  and  fortunately  it 
had  enhanced  the  charm  and  seclusion  of  the  object  of  our 
quest  by  leaving  it  on  a  beautiful  lane  such  as  we  dream  of 
in  old  England.  We  left  the  car,  and  entered  the  grounds 
through  a  very  quaint  gate;  all  was  so  silent  that  it  seemed 
as  if  we  were  in  an  enchanted  land  and  had  stepped  back 
hundreds  of  years.  In  a  few  moments  we  came  upon 
an  old  bridge  across  a  clear,  swift-running  brook.  We 
lingered,  and  watched  it  flow  on  to  a  large  pond;  wonderful 
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old  trees  cast  their  shadows  over  all,  making  the  mystery- 
even  greater. 

At  length  we  came  to  the  church,  but  great  was  our  grief 
to  find  every  door  locked.  We  wandered  around  looking  for 
a  habitation  where  we  might  inquire,  but  without  avail. 
Suddenly  from  out  of  “ nowhere’ ’  appeared  a  little  nurse 
maid  wheeling  a  baby  in  a  carriage.  She  was  from  York¬ 
shire,  and  it  was  hard  to  understand  her,  but  she  was  cleverer 
than  we,  and,  surmising  that  we  wished  to  enter,  she  went 
directly  to  a  nook  by  the  side  of  the  “porch”  door  and  pro¬ 
duced  a  large  key  with  which  she  opened  the  door,  and  we 
entered  that  beautiful  old  church  where  my  father’s 
ancestor,  Robert  Parke,  was  married  in  1601  to  Martha 
Chaplyn.  My  emotion  was  almost  overwhelming,  for  I 
could  conjure  up  the  scene,  and  imagined  the  solemnity  as 
well  as  the  gaiety  of  the  occasion.  Her  brother,  Sir  Francis 
Chaplyn,  was  Lord  Mayor  of  London  at  that  time,  and  he 
must  have  been  there  in  state. 

We  were  told  by  the  little  Yorkshire  maid  that  the  Vicar, 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Donkin,  was  away  on  a  holiday,  so  we  could  not 
see  the  records,  but  we  had  copies,  so  that  was  immaterial. 
After  crossing  her  palm  with  silver  in  our  gratitude,  we 
reluctantly  departed,  but  the  memory  will  always  remain. 

We  soon  reached  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  after  a  short  motor 
ride  through  a  lovely  countryside  dotted  with  charming  old 
houses,  and  we  continually  wondered  if  Robert  and  Martha 
had  lived  in  one  of  them.  They  were  evidently  people  of 
property,  for  in  his  letter  to  Governor  Winthrop,  which  is  in 
the  Boston  Public  Library,  Robert  Parke  speaks  of  the  num- 
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ber  of  animals  he  would  like  to  bring  to  America,  and  also 
mentions  the  number  of  his  servants. 

A  cup  of  tea  at  Bury  St.  Edmunds  fortified  us  for  our  visit 
to  the  ruins  of  the  abbey  where  St.  Edmund  was  buried,  and 
I  could  easily  visualize  Robert  and  Martha  wandering  within 
the  gates  of  the  abbey,  and  could  also  imagine  them  shopping 
in  the  quaint  village. 

My  dear  father  was  the  eighth  Robert  Parks  in  this  country, 
not  in  direct  line,  but  nearly  so,  there  being  one  in  every 
generation. 

William  Brewster  and  William  Bradford  were  now  to  fill 
our  thoughts.  So  from  Bury  St.  Edmunds  we  went  to  Cam¬ 
bridge,  our  hearts  full  of  our  experiences  of  the  day. 

We  first  sought  Peterhouse  College,  where  William  Brew¬ 
ster  and  so  many  of  the  Pilgrims  received  their  education, 
and  then  passed  the  day  in  most  delighted  enjoyment  of  that 
wonderful  town  so  full  of  beauty  and  historical  interest. 
The  Cam  flowing  peacefully  along  with  its  lovely  overhang¬ 
ing  trees,  the  buildings,  and  the  spirit  of  the  place  were  all 
most  satisfying.  It  was  hard  to  tear  ourselves  away,  but 
“needs  must,”  as  the  saying  is. 

It  was  at  Cambridge  that  we  entered  upon  the  Great  North 
Road,  where  men  and  armies  have  trod  for  as  long  as  England 
has  been  a  state.  It  was  wonderful  in  itself  to  follow  the  way 
so  many  of  our  own  people  too  had  passed,  as  it  was  the  one 
great  artery  leading  from  London  to  Edinburgh. 

We  soon  came  to  Scrooby.  I  had  been  there  before  with 
my  dear  husband,  and  had  longed  for  the  time  when  I  could 
take  Warren  to  the  cradle  of  his  race. 
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The  church,  which  became  such  a  large  part  of  Elder 
Brewster’s  life,  was  very  interesting,  not  so  full  of  sentimental 
appeal  as  the  one  at  Semer,  but  dignified  and  impressive. 
The  interior  had  been  slightly  remodelled,  but  the  square 
carved  pew  of  the  Elder  had  been  respected,  and  it  remained 
unchanged;  there  were  other  square  pews,  but  his  alone  was 
carved. 

We  visited  the  quaint  old  Postmistress,  who  kept  a  visitors’ 
book.  She  was  much  interested  that  we  bore  the  revered 
name,  and,  after  gazing  at  my  signature,  said,  “You  have 
been  here  before.”  I  suppose  she  took  such  pride  in  her 
position  that  she  fairly  knew  the  names  of  Brewster  visitors 
by  heart. 

We  then  went  to  the  “Manor,”  which  had  been  a  Palace 
of  the  Archbishops  of  York.  Very  little  of  the  original 
structure  remains,  and  we  had  great  difficulty  in  being  al¬ 
lowed  to  enter. 

The  general  appearance  of  the  buildings  is  described  by 
Leland,  the  antiquarian  traveller,  in  1541,  as  “a  great  Manor 
Place  .  .  .  standinge  withyn  a  Mote  and  buildid  yn  to 
(two)  courtes,  whereof  the  first  is  very  ample,  and  al  buildid 
of  Tymbre  saving  the  Front  of  the  Haule,  that  is  of  bricke,” 
which,  he  says,  was  ascended  by  stone  steps. 

The  Viscountess  Galway  in  her  little  book  about  Scrooby 
in  the  16th  Century  speaks  of  the  Manor  House  as  consisting 
of  thirty-nine  chambers  at  the  time  of  Thomas  Cromwell’s 
visitation  in  1535.  It  was  given  by  John  Earl  of  Chester  in 
1170  to  Roger  Archbishop  of  York,  to  devolve  on  his  suc¬ 
cessors  forever.  Nothing  is  known  of  the  chapel,  although 
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one  tiny  room  in  the  farmhouse  is  said  to  have  been  the 
Archbishop's  private  oratory. 

The  story  of  King  Alfred  and  the  cakes  is  supposed  to  have 
originated  at  Scrooby.  And  on  June  12,  1503,  Margaret,  the 
eldest  daughter  of  Henry  VII  and  sister  of  Henry  VIII  on 
her  way  to  Scotland  spent  the  night  at  Scrooby,  accompanied 
by  a  cavalcade  of  three  hundred  distinguished  persons  and 
their  retinues. 

Cardinal  Wolsey  was  at  Scrooby  “from  grease  time  to 
after  Michaelmas  ministering  many  deeds  of  charity."  In 
1530  he  moved  to  another  of  the  residences  of  his  Arch¬ 
bishopric,  and  the  veil  of  quiet  fell  on  Scrooby,  only  disturbed 
by  the  troubles  about  the  time  of  the  Pilgrimage  of  Grace  in 
1 536,  when  plots  were  made  there  to  put  an  end  to  the  re¬ 
bellion  of  Thomas  Cromwell,  and  by  the  visit  of  King  Henry 
VIII  on  August  17,  1541,  when  he  held  a  privy  council,  at 
which  a  number  of  the  principal  officers  of  state  were  present. 
The  property  appears  to  have  been  actually  transferred  to 
the  King  with  other  manors  in  exchange  for  advowsons,  but 
it  was  afterwards  released. 

About  1580  Queen  Elizabeth  set  her  heart  upon  Scrooby 
Manor  House  as  a  royal  residence,  and  without  further  cere¬ 
mony  sent  the  Archbishop  a  lease  to  sign  demising  the 
manors  of  Southwell  and  Scrooby  for  seventy  years  at  an 
annual  rental  for  Scrooby  of  forty  pounds.  “The  Arch¬ 
bishop  was  stunned,  grieved,  pleaded  with  tears  and  prayer, 
protested  and  begged,  that  he  might  not  be  required  to 
sign  the  document,  and  prevailed.  On  December  20,  1582, 
four  weeks  after  the  letter  to  the  Queen,  the  Archbishop 
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gave  a  lease  of  the  Manor  of  Scrooby  to  his  eldest  son 
Samuel.”  * 

Its  location  in  the  centre  of  Hatfield  Chase,  where  the 
hunting  is  unexcelled,  was  one  reason  for  royalty’s  interest 
in  Scrooby. 

From  there  we  went  on  the  Great  North  Road  for  a  few 
miles  to  Austerfield  to  the  home  of  William  Bradford.  As  it 
had  fallen  into  disrepute  we  did  not  care  to  enter,  but  the 

church  repaid  us  for  any  trouble 
we  had  taken.  It  was  small, 
but  in  a  way  more  filled  with  senti¬ 
ment  than  the  one  at  Scrooby, 
as  it  was  in  its  original  con¬ 
dition.  We  saw  the  font  in 
which  Governor  Bradford  had 
been  baptised,  also  the  stepladder 
used  by  those  pious  souls  to  go 
to  an  upper  room  for  their  meet¬ 
ings  when  they  were  so  perse¬ 
cuted  for  their  Protestant  faith 
that  they  could  not  worship  in  public. 

We  then  pursued  our  way  toward  Scotland,  visiting  the 
many  cathedrals,  York  Minster,  Ely,  Durham,  and  various 
places  of  historic  interest,  not  the  least  being  Dryburgh,  so 
intimately  associated  with  the  history  of  the  Erskines.  The 
last  stages  of  our  journey  to  Edinburgh  were  over  Lammer 
Moor,  and  it  was  after  midnight  when  we  reached  the  final 

*  From  “Scrooby:  The  Archbishop’s  Palace  and  the  Pilgrim  Fathers,”  by  Robert 
Mellors. 
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ANOTHER  VIEW  OF  THE  DRAWING  ROOM,  800  PARK  AVENUE 


DINING  ROOM,  800  PARK  AVENUE 


WARREN*  AND  MARION 

In  the  garden  of  their  little  home  in  Locust  Valley 
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height,  and  the  sleeping  city  was  revealed  below  us  in  the 
moonlight.  Words  cannot  describe  the  startling  beauty 
of  the  scene. 

Wherever  we  went  in  Scotland  we  seemed  to  find  monu¬ 
ments  and  stories  of  the  Erskines,  and  it  was  an  educa¬ 
tion  to  know  of  the  great  place  in  Scottish  history  held  by 
that  family  from  which  we  are  descended,  and  it  made  the 
family  tie  seem  stronger  to  visit  their  castles  and  their 
churches.  We  especially  loved  Rosslyn  Chapel,  that  most 
exquisite  example  of  architecture  near  Edinburgh. 

Returning  that  autumn,  Warren  again  took  up  his  work 
at  Princeton,  and  graduated  with  an  excellent,  all-round 
record,  which  made  me  feel  that  he  deserved  a  real  vacation 
before  settling  down  to  work,  and  I  decided  to  let  him  join 
friends  for  a  trip  around  the  world. 

It  meant  a  great  sacrifice  for  me,  as  I  was  alone  and  felt 
that  I  needed  his  love  and  companionship,  but  I  have  never 
regretted  it.  His  letters,  written  so  constantly  to  me,  were 
a  joy.  I  edited  them,  and  had  them  typed  and  bound,  and  I 
consider  they  are  a  wonderful  record  not  only  of  his  experi¬ 
ences  but  of  his  ability  to  carry  on  under  strange  and  difficult 
circumstances  such  as  he  encountered  at  various  times. 
When  in  Siam  and  tiger  hunting  in  Indo-China,  where  he 
made  a  name  for  himself,  he  was  alone;  the  rest  of  the  time 
he  was  with  Fergus  Reid  or  with  a  large  group  of  delightful 
friends. 

Shortly  after  Warren  returned  home  we  took  another 
apartment,  somewhat  smaller,  at  800  Park  Avenue.  In 
many  ways  I  thought  it  wise  to  surround  ourselves  with 
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new  scenes,  and  it  was  a  great  diversion  to  me  to  re-assemble 
all  my  treasures,  which  seemed  to  form  themselves  into  pic¬ 
tures  in  the  new  groupings. 

Soon  after  our  reunion  an  opportunity  occurred  for  Warren 
to  enter  the  firm  with  which  his  father  had  been  identified 
for  so  many  years,  and,  to  prepare  himself  for  this,  he  went 
into  a  cotton  mill  in  the  South  to  learn  the  business.  It  was 
a  hard,  trying  experience  to  live  in  an  operatives’  boarding 
house  and  work  for  such  long  hours,  but  he  had  freedom  at 
week-ends,  and  with  his  many  friends  in  Atlanta  he  had 
considerable  recreation. 

The  time  seemed  long  without  Warren  all  that  winter  when 
he  was  in  the  South,  so  towards  spring  my  friend  Florence 
Combs  and  I  went  to  Atlanta  for  about  ten  days,  so  that  he 
could  join  us  for  two  week-ends.  We  were  entertained  by 
many  of  his  friends,  including  General  and  Mrs.  Thomas 
Darrah  and  their  two  dear  daughters,  Marion  and  Jean. 
We  found  them  all  most  agreeable,  and  little  dreamed  then 
that  we  were  to  be  so  closely  connected  in  later  years. 
Through  our  common  interests  and  their  sympathetic  under¬ 
standing,  General  and  Mrs.  Darrah  now  seem  like  members 
of  my  own  family,  and  I  have  the  greatest  love  and  admira¬ 
tion  for  them. 

After  Warren  came  up  from  the  Georgia  cotton  mill  he 
entered  into  the  full  business  relationship  of  selling  the  goods 
which  he  had  learned  to  make,  and  we  had  several  very 
precious  years  together.  It  seemed  to  be  a  time  of  calm 
when  we  could  lovingly  discuss  past  events  and  look  a  bit 
into  the  future. 
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The  pleasant  summer  evenings  on  the  terrace  at  The  Birches 
gave  us  many  opportunities  for  the  renewal  of  the  close 
companionship  of  earlier  years,  and  seemed  a  reward  for  my 
period  of  loneliness  during  his  absence.  We  always  kept 
open  house  for  his  many  friends,  whom  I  had  learned  to  love. 

The  winter  brought  other  diversions,  plays,  dinners,  and 
the  opera,  which  he  also  enjoyed.  This  was  all  a  time  of  rare 
happiness  for  me,  all  the  more  valued  because  I  knew  it  could 
not  last. 

Then  came  his  engagement  to  Marion,  which  made  me 
very  happy.  They  were  married  in  the  autumn  in  the 
Church  of  the  Redeemer  in  Baltimore  by  Bishop  Stires,  who 
had  christened  Warren,  and  who  made  time  in  his  busy  life 
to  come  with  Mrs.  Stires  for  the  wedding.  It  was  a  very 
lovely  service,  and  I  shall  never  forget  the  sweet  strains  of 
the  seven-fold  Amen,  which  was  sung  by  the  choir  as  the 
dear  children  knelt  before  the  altar. 

Our  affection  for  Bishop  and  Mrs.  Stires  has  always  been 
very  strong.  He  has  been  with  us  through  almost  every  joy 
and  sorrow  since  Warren's  babyhood,  and  his  loving  sym¬ 
pathy  and  understanding  have  been  most  precious  to  me. 
It  was  he,  assisted  by  Bishop  DuMoulin,  who  christened  the 
third  Isabel  Erskine  at  St.  John's  in  Lattingtown,  and  I  shall 
never  forget  the  picture  they  made  —  the  Bishops  in  their 
robes,  and  Isabel,  looking  very  serious,  in  her  Grandmother 
Darrah’s  christening  gown. 

Dear  Bishop  Stires  in  this  way  added  another  link  in  the 
chain  of  our  friendship,  and  to  me  this  christening  was  an¬ 
other  milestone  in  my  life’s  journey. 
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It  is  pleasant  to  leave  my  children  in  the  charming  en¬ 
vironment  of  their  tiny  house,  and  to  have  been  given  the 
privilege  of  seeing  them  start  their  story,  which  I  hope  will 
be  as  happy  as  mine. 
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THE  BREWSTER  FAMILY 

The  line  of  the  Brewster  family  in  America  is  as 
follows: 

William  and  his  wife  Mary  landed  at  Plymouth 
in  1620. 

Love  m.  Sarah  Collier 
William,  2nd,  m.  Lydia  Partridge 
William,  3rd,  m.  Hopestill  Wadsworth 
Oliver  m.  Martha  Wadsworth 
Wadsworth  m.  Jerusha  Newcomb 
Jasper  m.  Theodosia  Lyman 
Sydney  Lyman  m.  Catherine  Evers 
Samuel  Dwight  m.  Isabel  Erskine 


CHAPTER  EIGHT 

% 

THE  BREWSTER  FAMILY 

So  much  has  been  written  by  historians,  great  and  small, 
about  William  Brewster  that  I  take  up  the  subject  with 
extreme  diffidence.  I  have  studied  and  read  about 
him,  and  have  visited  his  home  in  England,  with  the  result 
that  certain  impressions  seem  to  linger  in  my  mind. 

Born  in  Scrooby,  William  Brewster  went  to  Peterhouse 
College,  Cambridge,  where  so  many  of  the  Pilgrims  studied. 
At  the  age  of  twenty-four  he  entered  upon  a  diplomatic  career 
under  the  guidance  of  William  Davison,  one  of  Queen  Eliza¬ 
beth’s  Secretaries  of  State.  No  doubt  his  knowledge  of 
Latin  and  Greek,  and  probably  some  modern  languages, 
made  him  especially  valuable.  His  duties  gave  him  a  place 
at  Court,  and  he  accompanied  Secretary  Davison  on  his 
mission  to  Holland,  often  returning  to  London  carrying  valu¬ 
able  and  important  information  to  the  Queen. 

When  Secretary  Davison  was  about  to  leave  Holland,  after 
closing  all  the  negotiations  most  successfully,  the  keys  of 
Flushing  were  given  to  him  at  a  great  ceremony.  He  in  turn 
gave  them  to  William  Brewster  for  safe-keeping,  and  they 
were  held  by  him  until  Sir  Philip  Sydney  came  to  take 
command. 

To  quote  from  Steele’s  “The  Life  and  Time  of  William 
Brewster”:  “The  States  would  not  have  the  ambassador  de¬ 
part  without  some  token  of  their  high  appreciation  of  his 
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official  course.  Accordingly,  says  Bradford,  ‘at  his  return, 
the  States  honored  him  with  a  gold  chain,  and  he  committed 
it  to  Brewster,  and  commanded  him  to  wear  it  when  they 
arrived  in  England,  as  they  rode  through  the  country,  till 
they  came  to  the  court.’  Aside  from  the  honor  bestowed 
upon  the  ambassador,  what  did  his  committal  of  the  chain  to 
Brewster  signify  but  a  mark  of  honor  and  a  token  of  his  high 
estimation  of  the  ability  and  faithfulness  with  which  Brewster 
had  executed  the  duties  assigned  him  during  the  mission.” 

It  seems  a  far  cry  from  William  Brewster  to  Mary  Queen 
of  Scots,  yet  her  execution  had  a  great  part  to  play  in  his 
career.  He  was  still  attached  to  the  service  of  William 
Davison  when  Queen  Elizabeth  sent  for  Davison,  gave  him 
the  warrant  which  she  had  signed  for  the  execution  of  Queen 
Mary,  and  commanded  him  to  take  it  to  the  Lord  Chancellor 
Burleigh  for  his  action. 

We  all  know  of  the  tragedy  and  of  Queen  Elizabeth’s  re¬ 
morse.  In  her  excitement  she  seized  upon  the  idea  of  placing 
the  blame  upon  Davison,  and  he  was  thrown  into  the  Tower, 
where  he  remained  for  three  years.  During  all  this  time 
William  Brewster  proved  his  devotion  to  his  friend  by  con¬ 
stant  visitations  and  by  his  efforts  to  obtain  Davison’s  re¬ 
lease.  The  Queen  was  finally  persuaded  by  the  Lord  Chan¬ 
cellor  and  the  Earl  of  Essex  to  give  him  his  freedom,  as  he  was 
felt  to  be  innocent. 

When  this  was  accomplished  William  Davison  returned 
to  his  home  and  William  Brewster  returned  to  Scrooby 
Manor;  both  were  sick  at  heart  of  Court  life  and  political 
careers. 
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No  doubt  all  this  marvellous  experience  moulded  William 
Brewster's  character,  and  fitted  him  to  be  the  leader  of  the 
Pilgrims  and  the  master  mind  behind  the  settlement  of 
Plymouth.  At  Scrooby  once  more  he  became  on  most 
friendly  terms  with  Sir  Edwyn  Sandys,  and  it  was  at  the 
Manor  in  Cardinal  Wolsey's  old  banqueting  hall  that  Wil¬ 
liam  Brewster  is  said  to  have  held  the  meetings  which  finally 
led  to  the  great  adventure. 

Many  trials  and  great  suffering  attended  William  Brewster 
and  his  company  in  their  efforts  to  reach  Holland.  This 
was  finally  accomplished,  and,  after  eleven  years'  residence 
there,  they  set  sail  in  the  Mayflower  for  Southampton  and  the 
bleak  shores  of  New  England. 

When  the  Pilgrims  left  Holland  their  minister,  the  Rev. 
John  Robinson,  remained  behind  to  advance  the  spiritual 
work  there,  and  placed  his  flock  in  the  loving  care  of  Elder 
Brewster,  who  was  better  equipped  by  education,  experience 
and  ability  to  guide  them  in  every  way  than  any  other  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  band.  It  was  he  who  wrote  the  Compact,  which 
is  considered  such  a  remarkable  document,  and  was  the  foun¬ 
dation  for  the  Constitution  of  these  United  States.  He 
would  have  been  made  the  Governor  of  the  Colony  except 
for  the  inherent  objection  in  the  minds  of  so  many  of  the 
Colonists  to  the  combining  of  church  and  state.  The  Elder 
proved  worthy  of  the  confidence  of  those  at  home  as  well 
as  of  the  members  of  the  little  company  of  Pilgrims,  his 
breadth  of  vision,  kindness  and  sense  of  justice  carrying 
them  on  to  final  success. 

William  Bradford,  from  whom  my  husband  was  also 
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descended,  was  made  Governor  of  the  colony.  He  was  much 
younger  than  William  Brewster,  but  they  worked  together  in 
complete  harmony. 

Governor  Bradford’s  “History  of  Plymouth  Plantation,” 
which  is  such  an  extraordinary  document,  was  in  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  Archbishop  of  London  until  1897,  when,  through 
the  interest  and  influence  of  our  Ambassador  to  the  Court  of 
St.  James,  the  Hon.  Thomas  F.  Bayard,  it  was  returned  to 
America,  and  is  now  in  Boston. 

When  reading  the  life  of  William  Brewster  one  is  impressed 
by  the  fact  that,  having  participated  in  some  of  the  greatest 
historical  events  in  the  history  of  England,  he  was  willing 
and  eager  to  give  up  his  home-land  for  a  life  of  hardship  in 
an  unknown  world. 
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REBECCA  RICE’S  SAMPLER 


CHAPTER  NINE 


HEIRLOOMS 

My  daughter,  Marion,  has  asked  me  to  make  a  com¬ 
plete  record  of  the  heirlooms  which  I  own  and  value, 
so  that  my  grandchildren  may  know  something  of 
the  history  of  each  piece. 

All  of  the  furniture  from  Barnstable  came  directly  from 
Mrs.  Desire  Parker,  wife  of  Captain  Freeman  Parker.  These 
pieces  represented  inheritances  from  ancestors  at  Barnstable 
and  Plymouth,  including  such  families  as  Lothrop,  Davis, 
Freeman,  Huckins,  Church,  Cobb,  Gorham,  Howland,  Lum- 
bard,  Prence,  Sprague,  Tilley,  and  Bacon. 

Among  these  pieces  are  the  Queen  Anne  lowboy;  a  mirror, 
mahogany  frame  with  gold  decoration,  the  same  period  as  the 
lowboy,  1702-1714;  a  mirror,  gilded,  with  balls  around  the 
cornice;  a  small  square  stand  with  spindle  legs;  a  round  tip¬ 
top  table  with  splay  feet;  a  card  table,  Sheraton,  with  fluted 
legs  and  broad  bands  of  inlay;  a  small  mahogany  rocking 
chair. 

There  is  one  very  old  silver  spoon  marked  “F.  P.”  with  a 
small  “D”  above,  for  Freeman  Parker  and  his  wife  Desire 
Davis.  Another  spoon  has  a  rat  tail  and  is  marked  “C*F,” 
for  Thomas  Cobb  and  Mary  Freeman,  who  were  married  in 
Barnstable  in  1719. 

There  is  also  a  considerable  amount  of  flat  silver  of  a  more 
recent  date. 
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Grandmother  Parker  had  as  wedding  presents  two  sets  of 
Lowestoft,  one  of  pink  decoration  and  the  other  of  black  and 
gray.  I  have  three  pieces  of  each  set. 

I  have  many  of  Freeman  Parker’s  books,  mostly  sermons; 
also  his  Parish  Record  of  the  church  at  Dresden,  containing 
lists  of  marriages,  births  and  deaths. 

A  silver  punch-bowl  and  ladle  came  from  the  Parks  family, 
also  a  quantity  of  flat  silver  marked  “E.  O.  W.”  (Experi¬ 
ence  Oakes  Warner),  the  initials  of  the  wife  of  my  grand¬ 
father,  Calvin  Chapin  Park. 

Nearly  all  the  Parks  possessions  went  to  my  Aunt  Frances, 
who  married  Frank  Munger,  and  are  now  in  the  home  of  her 
daughter,  my  cousin,  Mrs.  George  Barbour,  in  Valley  Park, 
Missouri,  near  St.  Louis.  Among  these  is  the  large  two- 
handled  tray,  to  which  I  have  previously  referred,  and  the 
tea-set. 

I  also  have  Grandmother  Parks’  pearl  card-case,  similar 
to  that  of  Grandmother  Erskine. 

I  have  the  portraits  of  Robert  and  Elizabeth  Parks,  my 
great-great-grandfather  and  grandmother,  which  are  charm¬ 
ing,  and  show  French  influence.  They  were  painted  in 
Voluntown,  Conn.,  in  1777.  I  also  have  the  portrait  of  my 
Grandfather  Parks. 

My  great-great-grandfather’s  effects  were  sold  at  auction 
in  1870  near  Brooklyn,  Connecticut.  In  this  way  they 
passed  out  of  the  family,  and  I  have  only  recently  recovered 
the  two  portraits  and  the  crystal  girandoles.  I  have  a  letter, 
telling  of  the  purchase  of  these  things  for  the  collection  of 
Senator  George  P.  Lord  of  Dundee,  New  York. 
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From  the  Erskines  I  have  the  gold  mirror  with  a  cornu¬ 
copia  in  the  upper  panel.  It  is  very  good,  and  was  one  of  a 
pair  which  hung  in  Colonel  Erskine’s  house,  one  at  each  end 
of  the  long  parlor.  My  mother  told  me  that  all  her  halfT 
sisters  stood  before  this  one  when  they  were  married.  My 
grandmother  gave  the  mate  to  Mrs.  Kennedy  of  Wiscasset, 
whose  granddaughter,  Alice  Taylor,  now  has  it. 

Grandmother  gave  some  lovely  china  to  Mrs.  Kennedy, 
but  I  have  never  seen  it.  She  gave  many  gifts  of  household 
effects  to  friends;  everything  else  was  left  to  Aunt  Helen 
Erskine  Coffin  for  her  use.  She  stayed  in  the  house  for 
awhile,  and  when  she  moved  West  all  of  these  things  were  sent 
to  the  home  of  her  brother-in-law,  Mr.  Isaac  Coffin,  where 
many  of  them  probably  are  now.  The  house  is  owned  and 
occupied  in  summer  by  Mrs.  Rafter  of  Washington. 

My  cousin,  Mrs.  Andrews,  has  the  Erskine  clock,  which  be¬ 
longed  to  Colonel  John  Erskine,  and  which  was  given  back  by 
the  Coffins  to  Uncle  Parker  Erskine.  My  clock  came  from 
Aunt  Sally  Erskine,  my  grandfather’s  sister. 

I  have  Grandmother  Erskine’s  engagement  ring,  a  fine 
circlet  set  with  seed  pearls,  also  a  topaz  set  with  pearls, 
which  was  her  wedding  present  from  Grandfather,  and  her 
mother-of-pearl  card-case. 

There  is  also  a  lovely  sewing  table,  andirons  and  a  fire  set 
from  the  Erskines. 

Among  the  heirlooms  from  the  Rice  family  are  the  fol¬ 
lowing: 

Embroidery  on  white  satin  of  a  basket  of  flowers,  done  by 
Rebecca  Rice,  my  great-great-grandmother,  daughter  of 
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Judge  Rice,  when  in  boarding  school  in  Boston  about  1793. 
Also  her  sampler,  which  is  an  unusually  fine  one  and  bears 
her  name.  I  also  have  her  silver  cream  pitcher  and  sugar 
bowl  and  sugar  tongs  with  her  initials  “R.  R.” 

From  Judge  Rice  came  the  Hepplewhite  sideboard  with 
tambour  front,  considered  a  very  fine  and  early  specimen. 
I  can  well  remember  the  crocks  of  doughnuts  and  cookies 
always  kept  in  the  centre  compartment. 

The  block-front  desk  with  secret  drawers  is  also  a  very  fine 
specimen.  The  carving  on  the  interior  is  most  unusual,  the 
modelling  of  the  small  drawers  is  very  fine,  and  the  secret 
drawers  have  pulls  of  sheepskin  in  the  back,  which  are  seldom 
seen.  This  desk  may  have  been  made  by  Goddard  of  Rhode 
Island. 

Other  pieces  are  the  inlaid  card  table  with  spindle  legs, 
and  a  very  old  round-back  chair,  used  constantly  by  Judge 
Rice  in  his  study. 

I  have  also  several  Windsor  chairs,  and  other  chairs,  yellow 
with  stenciled  design,  and  some  with  cane  seats,  which  I  have 
had  painted. 

Judge  Rice  came  from  a  large  family,  but  there  seems  to  be 
no  furniture  of  his  prior  to  his  marriage,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Parkers. 

The  very  beautiful  pair  of  satinwood  card  tables  I  bought 
from  Miss  Boyd  of  Wiscasset,  who  was  a  very  old  friend  of 
my  mother.  I  had  seen  them  all  my  life  in  her  house,  and 
had  always  admired  them.  They  originally  belonged  I  am 
told  to  Judge  Bailey. 

I  was  also  able  to  purchase  the  lovely  desk  with  the  tam- 
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bour  front  used  by  Mother  when  we  boarded  with  Mrs. 
Turner  on  our  visits  to  Wiscasset  to  see  the  aunts  and  Grand¬ 
mother.  Her  charming  old  house  was  filled  with  beautiful 
things,  and  I  had  many  associations  with  them. 

Judge  Jeremiah  Bailey  and  his  family  were  among  the 
most  prominent  people  in  Wiscasset,  and  were  very  intimate 
with  the  Adams  family  and  other  distinguished  people  of 
Boston. 

John  Adams  gave  Mrs.  Bailey  a  very  lovely  old  lacquer 
box,  which  he  had  had  made  for  her  in  China  and  brought  to 
Boston  by  a  sea  captain.  It  has  a  “B”  in  the  centre  of  the 
cover.  This  was  given  to  me  by  her  daughter.  Miss  Ann 
Bailey,  as  a  token  of  the  love  and  esteem  which  her  fore¬ 
bears  had  for  mine.  It  is  one  of  my  treasures. 

Miss  Jane  Welsh  was  a  sister  of  Mrs.  Bailey  of  Wiscasset 
and  a  relative  of  John  Adams.  She  was  a  very  great  belle, 
and  important  in  the  social  life  of  Boston  in  Colonial  days. 
One  of  the  most  beautiful  old  dresses  I  have  ever  seen  was  a 
brocade  worn  by  her  at  famous  balls  in  Boston  about  the 
year  1765.  Made  with  a  full  skirt  and  pointed  waist,  it  was 
very  like  those  worn  in  the  time  of  Martha  Washington,  as 
depicted  in  the  engraving  of  her  reception.  Two  small 
pieces  of  this  dress  are  in  a  patchwork  quilt  that  I  own. 

Miss  Ann  Bailey  also  gave  me  a  high  shell  comb,  which 
was  worn  by  Jane  Welsh  in  pre-revolutionary  days. 

I  have  another  black  lacquer  box,  not  nearly  so  old  as  the 
one  which  John  Adams  gave  Mrs.  Bailey.  It  was  given  me 
by  Mrs.  William  Lennox  of  Wiscasset,  who  was  one  of 
Mother’s  dearest  friends.  She  also  gave  me  a  small  ivory 
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elephant.  Both  of  these  had  been  brought  to  her  family 
by  some  sea  captain. 

Another  gift  from  Mrs.  Lennox  was  a  very  handsome  drop- 
leaf  table,  the  largest  one  I  have,  which  is  at  The  Birches. 

I  have  a  set  of  three  very  early  and  beautiful  vases,  which 
were  given  to  me  by  Miss  Clara  Louise  Stinson,  a  descendant 
of  General  and  Mrs.  Payson  of  Wiscasset,  who  were  also 
among  the  original  founders  of  the  town  and  quite  as 
distinguished  as  the  Baileys. 
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EMBROIDERY  ON  WHITE  SATIN 
Done  by  Rebecca  Rice  when  at  boarding 
school  at  Mrs.  Druitts  in  Boston,  1798 
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LOWBOY  AND  MIRROR 

From  Parker  family,  Barnstable,  then  Wiscasset.  Period  1702-1712 
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BLOCK-FRONT  DESK  BELONGING  TO  JUDGE  THOMAS  RICE 
Member  of  Committee  to  draft  the  Constitution  of  the  Common¬ 
wealth  of  Massachusetts. 
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THE  JUDGE  THOMAS  RICE  SIDEBOARD,  WISCASSET 
Old  Sheffield  knife  urns  and  entree  dishes.  Silver  loving  cup,  English 
Portait  of  Moliere,  attributed  to  Miguard 
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CREAM  PITCHER  AND  SUGAR  BOWL 
Belonging  to  my  great-grandmother,  Rebecca  Rice  Parker 


MY  GREAT  GRANDMOTHER  PARKER’S  BLACK  AND  WHITE  LOWESTOFT  TEA  SET 


* 


PART  OF  A  SET  OF  PINK  LOWESTOFT 
Given  to  my  great  grandmother  Parker,  when  she  was  married 


HEPPLEWHITE  TABLE,  PARKER  FAMILY,  WICASSET 
MIRROR  FROM  ERSKINE  FAMILY 
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WORK  TABLE,  BRASS  FEET 
From  Erskine  family,  Wiscasset 
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A  PAIR  OF  SATINWOOD  TABLES 

Originally  from  Judge  Jeremiah  Bailey,  Wiscasset.  Silver  punch 
bowl,  Parks  family.  Cream  and  sugar  bowl,  Rice  family.  Orna¬ 
ments,  set  of  three,  originally  from  Payson  family,  Wiscasset 
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A  BARNSTABLE 
GROUP 


DESK  USED  BY  MOTHER 
AT  MRS.  TURNER’S 
Wiscasset 
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ORIGINAL  EMPIRE  DESK 
From  the  Brewster  Family 
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BUREAU  AND  MIRROR 
Wiscasset 


CARD  CASES  BELONGING  TO  MY  GRANDMOTHER  PARKS  AND  MY  GRANDMOTHER  ERSKINE 


GRANDMOTHER  PARKS’  TRAY 


A  PART  OF  GRANDMOTHER  PARKS’  TEA  SET 
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CANDELABRA  BELONGING  TO  ROBERT  AND  ELIZABETH  HALL  PARKS 

(My  great-great-grandparents) 


ONE  OF  A  SET  OF  MOTHER  S  SEVRES  PLATES 
Originally  belonging  to  Louis  Philippe 
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GRANDFATHER  PARKS’  SILVER  PUNCH  BOWL 
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GRANDFATHER  PARKER’S  CHAIR 
Now  in  possession  of  his  great  granddaughter,  Ethelind 
Appleton  Smith  of  Charleston,  West  Virginia 
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CREAM  PITCHER  AND  SUGAR  BOWL 
Belonging  to  my  great-great  grandmother,  Rebecca  Kingsbury  Rice 
(Now  owned  by  my  cousin  Mabel  Appleton  Barnes) 


L’ENVOI 


As  I  look  back  over  these  pages,  which  are  a  simple  record 
of  an  American  family,  I  feel  a  sense  of  satisfaction  that 
these  people  who  were  my  forebears  had  a  definite  part  to 
play  in  the  making  of  America. 

Following  those  who  were  members  of  the  Plymouth 
Colony,  it  is  interesting  to  realize  that  my  ancestors,  John 
Lothrop,  the  preacher,  John  Gorman,  the  soldier,  and  Daniel 
Davis,  the  jurist,  were  neighbors  in  the  village  of  Barnstable 
in  those  exciting  days  prior  to  the  Revolution;  they  as  well  as 
Judge  Rice  in  Wiscasset,  working  with  John  Adams  and 
others  in  Boston  at  the  time  of  the  famous  Tea  Party,  and 
Robert  Parks  in  Connecticut  all  had  the  courage  of  their  con¬ 
victions,  and  the  same  great  cause  in  view,  the  freedom  of 
the  country  they  had  learned  to  love. 

Then  come  thoughts  of  the  gentler  side  of  my  story,  the 
love  that  has  been  lavished  upon  me  always.  The  affection 
of  my  great-aunt  Ann  was  like  a  benediction;  her  intelligence 
and  devotion  to  her  blind  father,  her  wit  and  sweetness  made 
her  an  unusual  character. 

The  harmony  and  love  between  my  dear  father  and  mother 
and  myself  was  absolutely  complete.  After  they  were  taken 
and  I  was  left  so  inexperienced  I  realized  the  strength  of  my 
dear  husband’s  character  in  his  patience  and  kindness. 
There  was  always  the  most  absolute  confidence  between  us. 
His  integrity  and  loyalty  were  outstanding  qualities,  as  well 
as  his  thoughtfulness  of  others,  for  he  was  always  helping 
those  in  trouble  by  his  generosity  as  well  as  by  his  own  efforts, 
cheering  them  on  their  way  with  his  wonderful  smile  and 
friendly  words  —  never  weary  in  well-doing.  To  have  been 
chief  in  his  affection  and  devotion  is  indeed  one  of  the  greatest 
blessings  of  my  life. 
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Recollections 


Then  I  had  my  two  dear  boys,  so  devoted  in  their  love  and 
their  wish  to  shelter  me  from  anything  that  would  hurt  me. 
And  now  I  have  my  sweet  Marion,  dear  little  Isabel  Erskine, 
and  at  last  a  grandson,  Thomas  Schuyler.  They  all  fill  my 
heart  with  a  new  love  and  interest. 

I  cannot  close  this  little  retrospect  without  a  word  of  ap¬ 
preciation  and  gratitude  for  the  many  dear  friends  who  have 
meant  so  much  to  me  as  I  have  passed  through  life’s  joys  and 
sorrows.  Their  loyalty  at  all  times  has  been  tender  and 
true. 

The  Lord  has  been  indeed  good  to  me,  and  I  have  a  very 
thankful  heart  for  all  His  blessings.  May  I  ever  be  worthy 
of  them,  and  able  to  give  unto  others  as  it  has  been  given  to 
me. 

I  feel  that  I  should  end  with  the  words  of  Mrs.  Barbauld, 
which  were  so  dear  to  my  husband  and  myself: 

Life!  we've  been  long  together 

Through  pleasant  and  through  cloudy  weather ; 

’  Tis  hard  to  part  when  friends  are  dear ,  — 

Perhaps  ’ twill  cost  a  sigh ,  a  tear ; 

Then  steal  away ,  give  little  warning , 

Choose  thine  own  time; 

Say  not  Good  Night ,  —  but  in  some  brighter  clime 
Bid  me  Good  Morning, 
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